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I think the spirit back of it all 
should be the spirit of the Puritans. 
They didn’t succeed along the road 
they chose, but they were right in 
their main idea, which was that it 
was the business of the State to 
make of this world a place in which 
the soul of man can live. 


JosernH LEE 
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Our Common Stake in the Development of the 
Social Security Program’ 


Jane M. Hoey 


N May 28, 1937, the Supreme Court 

of the United States declared consti- 
tutional the Social Security Act. It is 
therefore most opportune to consider the 
development of the various aspects of this 
program. Is it possible, however, for us to 
evaluate activities until we have agreed upon 
objectives ? 

Do we want individual security for all 
persons in every community, and by that 
do we mean the opportunity to develop in 
accordance with capacities and aptitudes, 
mentally, physically, emotionally, and spir- 
itually? If that is our common objective, 
then the first step in our program would 
seem to be keeping people alive. We do 
not know how to give security to dead men. 
To have a regular income sufficient to pro- 
vide decent and healthful living for an indi- 
vidual and his dependents seems not only 
desirable but essential. We want the oppor- 
tunity, I believe, to earn such income through 
our own efforts or on a co-operative basis. 
For those who cannot provide for them- 
selves or whose relatives cannot care for 
them, the community should assume respon- 
sibility, supplying sufficient resources to 
give adequate and appropriate assistance in 
accordance with individual needs. 

Another objective upon which it seems to 
me there should be no disagreement is the 
prevention of human suffering and waste, 
whenever this is possible, and adequate care 
when it is not. Would we also agree that 
we cannot have individual security without 


*This paper was given at a meeting of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, on “ Our 
Common Stake in Public Welfare,” Indianapolis, 
Ind, May 28, 1937. In the original paper Miss 
Hoey cited figures as of that date, but in preparing 
for publication she has given figures available 
Nov. 1, 1937. 


group security, and that group security 
means public welfare? 

Since government is the machinery estab- 
lished to develop and maintain public 
welfare, we must be sure that we have a 
government that is interested in making 
possible at least minimum security for all 
persons in every community—and by gov- 
ernment I mean the three levels, federal, 
state, and local. We must see that our 
government is a means to an end and not 
an end in itself; that it is concerned with 
the welfare of all groups and not just a 
few. Our government must be a frame- 
work in which individuals may freely operate 
as long as the public welfare or interests 
of the total community are not jeopardized. 

It is not sufficient for us as social workers 
to clarify our objectives and reach an agree- 
ment upon them ; we must discuss them with 
our board members, our staffs, and see if 
public and private agencies in the whole 
field of social work can be in accord. We 
must find a way to establish among other 
groups understanding of and agreement on 
these objectives; they must be our common 
stake in public welfare. 


WHEN we are able clearly to visualize 
our goals, our next step must be a careful, 
objective analysis of our present methods 
to see what we are accomplishing by them. 
If necessary we must be willing to abandon 
old methods completely and to adopt new 
and more suitable ones. Adaptation to 
changing conditions should always be pos- 
sible if our programs and methods are kept 
flexible. In reviewing our situation honestly, 
we will have to admit that we have not found 
the way to achieve our objectives in full and 
in some instances hardly in part. Every 
295 
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person able and willing to do so has not had 
an opportunity to earn a regular income 
sufficient to supply the necessities of life for 
himself and his dependents. This is a gross 
defect in our social system and our concern 
with changing this condition should be great. 
The enactment of no one law or series of 
laws will bring this about. We need long- 
range planning and better organization of 
industry and especially agriculture to avoid 
preventable disasters seriously disturbing 
our economic system. The government has 
begun programs of reforestation, flood con- 
trol, soil conservation, and resettlement, and 
many others undoubtedly should be initiated. 
However, governmental attempts to improve 
industrial and agricultural organization have 
been restricted and private effort has been 
limited. Co-operative planning and action 
would seem imperative. 

Social workers, especially in the field of 
family welfare, will frankly admit, I am 
sure, that for only a limited number of 
people in any community have we provided 
the opportunity to develop on all fronts in 
accordance with their abilities and desires. 
This group should be made larger, and we 
do not know how to do it. We must criti- 
cally examine obstacles in the way of prog- 
ress and find new and better methods if 
we are to bring to the whole group those 
opportunities listed in our objectives. The 
statement will be made that our resources 
are inadequate to do this, but how can we 
tell when we are so frequently misusing and 
wasting those we have? Neglect on the pre- 
ventive side means greater expenditures for 
care over a longer period, and we have little 
left for the development of public welfare on 
the positive side. 


HOw are we going to accomplish desired 
results, by force or voluntary action? We 


must make a decision as to this. Most of 
us would agree that we want voluntary 
action. However, we know that many 
nations have accepted force as the answer, 
and what has happened in other countries 
can happen here. One way to combat such 
a possibility, it seems to me, is to have a 
large, united, and articulate group agree 
upon what is in the interest of public welfare 
and see that a government is maintained 
which, on a continuing basis, is concerned 
with such interests. 


Do we believe in ruthless competition or 
in co-operative action? Are we willing to 
make any sacrifice ourselves that masses of 
people may have at least the minimum essen- 
tials for living? We all object to increased 
taxes, especially when we see to what use 
the money is sometimes put (armaments, 
and so on) but do we want reduced taxes 
at the sacrifice of adequate care for those in 
need ? 

Are we willing and able to appreciate the 
economic or community factors that enter 
into the making of individual problems? 
Have those of us interested in family welfare 
attempted adjustments on an individual basis 
and failed to recognize the basic causes, eco- 
nomic or social conditions, which, unless 
they are changed, will continue to cause 
personal distress? I am afraid we have. In 
fact, there are social workers who emphati- 
cally protest that this concern with com- 
munity situations is not their job; they are 
clinicians working, as it were, in a labora- 
tory. Someone else can take their findings 
and make use of them. But who does? Our 
material is too often never presented in such 
form as to be usable by other groups, or our 
lack of knowledge of economics makes us 
incapable of properly interpreting our own 
data. 

Can we see social work in relation to other 
forces in the community? Can we work 
out a division of labor between public and 
private agencies and the various functional 
groups? Can we organize these into one 
community plan? If we cannot or will not, 
there is something radically wrong with our 
methods or our attitudes. There is no place 
for competition in social work when we have 
not been able, with all our efforts, to accom- 
plish even one of our objectives. 

Are we willing to admit also that what we 
in social work have learned over a period 
of years we have not, by and large, made the 
public understand? Even key persons who 
are responsible for legislation affecting public 
welfare, for industrial or other organizations, 
for education, for spiritual development, are 
without. the information we social workers 
have which might greatly influence their 
activities to the benefit of large numbers of 
persons. We cannot blame them when we 
have not found the way to keep such groups 
continuously informed and when our activi- 
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ties, perhaps, have not always merited con- 
fidence in us as counselors on human welfare. 


| F we review our present programs can we 
recognize any real progress? The Supreme 
Court decision makes it possible to say that 
in the United States we have established a 
method of care that we believe is better than 
relief. Through unemployment compensation 
laws passed in the 48 states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, over 21,000,000 
people are now building up, through their 
contributions and those of their employers, 
funds to which they will be entitled with- 
out a means test in case of future unem- 
ployment. This is a really great accomplish- 
ment, not only because funds will be available 
when needed without additional taxation but 
because the knowledge that these will be 
available immediately, if needed, should do 
much to develop better morale among indus- 
trial workers. At the end of September, 
34,515,020 people had begun, through their 
own and their employers’ contributions, to 
provide for their own old age. This is cer- 
tainly a better way than outdoor relief or 
institutional care. After 1942, persons 65 
or over who retire from work in industry 
or commerce will receive, without regard 
to need, benefits depending in amount upon 
their past wages and the period of employ- 
ment during which contributions were made. 
These two measures, unemployment com- 
pensation and old-age benefits, are important 
steps in terms of personal and group security. 

Some other steps have been taken to pro- 
vide care for those who are now without re- 
sources. Forty-eight state legislatures have 
been in session during 1937 and in each any- 
where from one to sixty-six bills on public 
welfare have been introduced. Some of you 
may not have been close enough to appre- 
ciate the struggle necessary to establish 
sound state programs. Many states have 
no experience in organizing or supervising 
such activities. Laws are sometimes enacted 
with little knowledge of or regard for the 
cost or their effect on other necessary public 
services. Often the need of skilled person- 
nel with a knowledge of public welfare is 
entirely unrecognized or disregarded. Some- 
times traditional methods of work not 
adapted to these new programs prove a seri- 
ous handicap to sound development. 
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However, taking all things in account, I 
believe real progress has been made in this 
area of activity also. Twenty-two states 
now have completely integrated programs, 
including the three categories of public 
assistance—old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children—gen- 
eral relief, and child welfare services. In 
addition, integration of the three public 
assistance programs is increasing, even 
where there is no general relief. There 
have been, for the first time in many states, 
state appropriations for direct relief, whereas 
previously only local funds were available. 
Assistance has been regular, in cash, and 
more generous in amount, since the Federal 
Government has participated. But only a 
beginning has been made—machinery has 
been organized; now the real work begins. 
We must see that adequate service as well as 
assistance is given, and this can be done only 
when trained and experienced personnel are 
employed by both state and local agencies. 

Other sections of the Social Security Act, 
administered by other federal agencies, have 
been accenting prevention, and the results 
are most encouraging. The United States 
Public Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau are assisting states and localities to 
develop adequate health programs and pub- 
lic education in this field. The Children’s 
Bureau is also making possible services to 
children handicapped in various ways. In 
the case of the blind a plan which has been 
inaugurated will make it possible in the 
future to have an accurate picture of the dis- 
tribution of blindness and a knowledge of its 
causes. After consultation with outstanding 
specialists in ophthalmology, a definition of 
blindness has been recommended to the 
states, a uniform blank for recording cause, 
diagnosis, prognosis, and recommendations 
as to medical or surgical treatment, and a 
requirement established that all eye exam- 
inations must be made by an ophthalmolo- 
gist or a doctor skilled in diseases of the eye. 

A most notable development is the as- 
sumption for the first time by the Federal 
Government through the Children’s Bureau 
of responsibility for securing adequate medi- 
cal care for crippled children. For those 
disabled in industry there have been nation- 
wide programs developed through the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Bureau. Practically 
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every state in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia have extended 
these programs. 

The 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, now have one or more 
public assistance programs, and more than 
2,000,000 persons received assistance for 
September, 1937. Forty-six states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, have 
plans approved by the Social Security Board 
for old age assistance, and 1,500,000 of this 
group received assistance for September. 
Thirty-five states are giving help to 39,000 
needy blind, and 39 states give assistance to 
482,000 dependent children in their own 
homes or those of relatives specified in the 
Social Security Act. 

While notable progress has undoubtedly 
been made along a number of lines, there are 
still many gaps in our public welfare pro- 
gram. We have taken one step in terms of 
adequate medical care, i.e., for crippled chil- 
dren. There are, however, thousands of 
people in every state who are getting inade- 
quate or no medical care. We pay for our 
neglect possibly more than would be neces- 
sary to give adequate medical and social 
care to this group and their dependents. 

Should provision be made through an in- 
surance program, relief, or both? Should 


state and local health departments take re- 
sponsibility for promoting facilities for 
medical care and welfare departments pay 
for the destitute, or should the welfare de- 
partments do both? On these questions we 
have not reached a decision. 


OUR total public welfare program in the 
next year or two is going to be affected by 
pressure groups more than by any other 
factor. Legislatures will be importuned to 
grant appropriations to one group at the ex- 
pense of others and, if the group is well 
organized, articulate, and able to vote, then 
there will be response to pressure. As social 
workers, as board members of social agen- 
cies, in public and private agencies, we must 
be equally articulate in our insistence that 
public welfare means everybody in the com- 
munity and consideration must be given to 
the needs of all groups. At least the essen- 
tials of living must be provided for all those 
in need before we attempt any additional 
provision for any one group. Let us also 
insist that the total cost as well as resources 
be considered. We have the facts—let us 
produce them and make them the basis for 
sound planning in the field of public welfare 
for the future. 


Understanding the Problems of Older People 
Ruth Hill 


AM not pretending to present the entire 

range of the subject I have been given 
but shall consider it from the approach of a 
relief administrator who has either a gen- 
eral welfare program or one concerned ex- 
clusively with relief to the aged. 

It is true but unstimulating to a worker 
that the aged are not greatly different from 
any varied group of persons with problems 
that are already familiar to a social worker 
who has been in contact with adults in dis- 
tress. It is not uncommon, for instance, to 
find younger people suffering from a sense 
of rejection from the work-a-day world— 
a very usual affliction in the aged; nor is it 
difficult to find illustrations among youngish 
clients of chronic invalidism; but the fre- 
quency among the aged of these two situ- 
ations is marked and the problem, however 


familiar, cannot be met in exactly the same 
way in both young and old. In other words, 
the special combination of factors or the 
prevalence of certain problems among the 
aged do create a need for skill along certain 
lines. 

Thus it becomes important to visualize the 
usual experiences of the later years—and 
one naturally turns to older relatives and 
older friends for direct testimony. We hear 
them say in moments of impulsiveness, “ It 
is terrible to grow old,” “ You know I am 
living on borrowed time,” “I don’t try to 
do as much as I used to,” “ The trouble is 
that everything exhausts me now,” “ I would 
die if I retired,” “ This house is all I have 
left.” 

Some older people show little or no signs 
of strain—especially the economically inde- 
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pendent ones, who develop new interests 
without cessation and who continue to par- 
ticipate, selecting their connections with dis- 
crimination and sensitiveness so as to keep 
the approval of the community. 


IN the older people coming to our waiting 
rooms or writing us, one of the commonest 
attitudes is a desperate clinging to a known 
way of living, however difficult. Their con- 
cern over preserving the old, familiar ad- 
dress is as though the externals of personal- 
ity—such as its setting—had gained in sig- 
nificance as physical endurance had waned. 
The hulls of existence become of great con- 
cern. 

Many serious health problems are com- 
plicated by this tenacity about remaining in 
the known environment. In giving hourly 
housekeeper service to sadly neglected peo- 
ple who were unwilling to enter hospitals, 
we have had to battle our way to get an 
acceptance of this service partly because of 
their fear about what a new person in the 
home would mean and partly through fear 
of change in general. This tendency to 
cling to the old setting complicates any effort 


to improve the environment of the old 


person. 


Nothing but the condemnation of their prop- 
erty produced a better apartment as the home for 
two timid old brothers, clerks long retired, who 
had lived miserably on the contents of tin cans 
heated over a gas plate in a one-room home they 
had long occupied. The worker pleaded no time 
when they appealed to her to hunt a new house, 
and thus threw the responsibility back on the two 
brothers. They finally mustered initiative enough 
to locate a flat infinitely more habitable and 
changed their daily routine to fit our suggestions 
as to a few hours in the park and our budgetary 
provision of one restaurant meal each day. 


This desperate love of “a little place 
called home ” is not limited to the women— 
lone old men often have it too. The mere 
suggestion that his basement apartment was 
pretty damp and lacking in ventilation pro- 
duced a frantic appeal letter from one Old 
Age Assistance recipient to protect him from 
the worker’s proposal which, if carried out, 
would mean his death, he felt sure, because 
his heart was in his beloved surroundings. 

Tired old women will try to maintain 
small rooming-houses—their friends have 
died, their families have scattered or disap- 
peared but the place becomes increasingly a 
part of their lives as they grow older. This 
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place-identification complicates the best laid 
plans for boarding care, for summer vaca- 
tion visits, for moving where there will be 
the facilities of an elevator if not a first 
floor, and for temporary hospitalization. All 
administrators have to work patiently, but 
with consciousness of the gains, toward 
breaking through the isolation and poverty 
of the lives of old people whose place-iden- 
tification is working against their well being. 
Up-rooting for vacations or day outings or 
widening the home contact by friendly 
visitors may be the entering wedge for a 
normal consideration of a change that will 
lessen their burden of daily living. 

One cannot generalize about human 
beings, whatever their age, without falling 
into danger of over-simplification. Many 
restless old people show the opposite of 
identification of place, move constantly, are 
never satisfied, complain about details, for- 
ever wear out their welcome and their audi- 
ence. For them the community loses 
patience and sympathy; yet they are more 
frankly expressing what all the frustrated, 
ill, and self-centered feel, and an attentive 
ear and careful reporting of their innumer- 
able changes of address are often all they 
seem to require. 


[LL health is a common attendant of old age 
but one must distinguish between enfeeble- 
ment and those health problems that call for 
active treatment. Through our hospital de- 
partment we have secured four classifications 
of the aged that have proved helpful in 
determining which ones should be the re- 
sponsibility of the agency in charge of 
hospital cases, which require custodial care, 
and which may well be accepted for Old Age 
Assistance if they can live in a private group 
home, with friends, or alone. These are the 
classifications : 


(1) Aged: A person past the age of 65, able 
bodied and ambulatory, with no infirmities, “who 
requires only periodic general medical supervision 
and occasional attendant care. 

(2) Infirm: A person with some permanent 
physical disability or weakness, who requires either 
home or institutional care to the extent of regular, 
general medical and some specialized supervision 
with fairly constant attendant care and perhaps 
some trained nursing care. 

(3) Chronic: 

(a) Active: A person suffering from defi- 
nite symptoms of long duration, who requires 
temporary or prolonged hospitalization with 
constant g and specialized medical super- 




















vision and constant bed and trained nursing 

“(b) Stationary: A person who requires per- 
manent hospitalization or institutionalization 
for the purpose of regular general and special- 
ized medical supervision, constant attendant 
care, some trained nursing care, and consider- 
able bed care. 

These definitions are descriptive rather 
than definitive and are based on medical 
and nursing needs. 

Those old people who need continued in- 
stitutional care are not eligible under the 
New York State Law for Old Age Assis- 
tance. Our Division does not always dis- 
continue a grant, however, when the 
recipient becomes in need of institutional 
care on a permanent basis, if he is unwilling 
to accept such a change in his living ar- 
rangements and has relatives in the house- 
hold who are able to care for him after a 
fashion. Our present intake policy, how- 
ever, considers this question of appropriate 
form of assistance so that we do not now 
accept a new case in need of continued insti- 
tutional care. Although this may be very 
hard on a family group that is too poor to 
take care of an invalid in the home but is 
more than ready to do so if the financial 
problem can be met, I believe it is wise as 
well as in the spirit of the law. For if we 
refuse to accept for Old Age Assistance 
invalids who need nursing and medical at- 
tention, our communities will recognize the 
extent of the problem and be more inclined 
to create proper resources for their care. 
Councils of social agencies are recognizing 
that the problem of the aged is much more 
ramified than one simply of relief in the 
home, that institutions are needed to give 
nursing care adapted to old people’s needs. 


FOR the experimental district in New York 
City where all relief activities except the 
Mother’s Assistance work are merged under 
a general welfare administration, each form 
of ‘categorical relief has been reviewed in 
terms of its peculiar differences in problem 
and handling, so as to discern those pecu- 
liarities valuable enough to be retained in 
concepts and practices and therefore to be 
included in training the joint staff. In the 
Old Age Assistance field, we have agreed, 
there is a peculiar need for: 

(1) Slower tempo: More time must be allowed 
for interviews so that the old person may be 


satisfied that he has said everything important that 
is on his mind and in his memory. 
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(2) Greater assistance to clients in establishing 
their eligibility. 

(3) More attention to environmental factors. 

(4) Greater willingness to accept the client's 
present standard of living. 

(5) Consistent conservation of insurance for 
decent burial provisions (as well as for protection 
of our claim for reimbursement). 

(6) Letting the client select the medical facilities 
he prefers and less use of pressure to follow health 
treatment. 

(7) Attention to interests that may prove a sub- 
stitute for work. 

(8) Less strict accounting of occasional income, 
such as irregular earnings and contributions from 
relatives and friends. - 

(9) More contact through the written word in 
order that questions may be considered deliberately 
and a record left for the client to mull over, 
Correspondence is participated in gladly—often to 
the despair of the office expected to render prompt 


_ replies. 


If categorical relief laws are to fulfil their 
purpose, the administrator must clearly 
visualize all special needs of the different 
groups and capitalize the community interest 
which has been expressed and which will 
have the result of raising standards of living. 
It is desirable of course that all dependent 
old people be treated with attention and 
individualization, regardless what funds are 
drawn upon, but if this is not possible be- 
cause of insufficient appropriation in general 
relief then the old person eligible under the 
Old Age Security Law may rightly claim 
the advantages that this Law names. Where 
the Old Age Assistance Law is couched in 
liberal! terms, putting a great deal of re- 
sponsibility upon the administrator to use 
his judgment (as the New York Law does, 
for instance), there is a challenge to keep 
close to the intent and spirit of the Law by 
making more generous provision than might 
be possible under the general relief law or 
in its practice. In New York we are per- 
mitted to pay for medical and nursing care, 
as required, for the more acute illnesses 
where continued institutional care is not 
indicated. On some points, however, the 
Old Age Assistance provision is more strict 
than the general Public Welfare Law: we 
must conserve for reimbursement purposes 
the assets which recipients carry when they 
come to us; we establish eligibility by means 
of a strict initial investigation in which I 
venture to say we would be found too in- 
elastic in our effort to accept no substitute 
for public record of age, citizenship, and 
residence. 

The New York Law requires continued 
supervision of the old person while on grant 
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but expressly mentions a minimum standard 
of semi-annual reviews—which unfortu- 
nately become an objective rather than a 
guide. We need to work out distinctions, 
so that some of our cases—the younger, 
active, and adequate old people, now in need 
of economic support only—may be super- 
vised less than those who are deteriorating 
and need the protective care of the public 
relief administrator. About 28 per cent of 
the 47,000 Old Age Assistance clients in 
New York City live alone and about 22 per 
cent live with husband or wife. We could 
well give greater supervision to these two 
groups and let some member of the house- 
hold in the other 50 per cent act as inter- 
mediary between infrequent reviews. No 
doubt, for the energetic 65-to 70-year-old 
group little more is needed than a report 
from the recipients themselves. Active lives 
are what they crave and they welcome a trip 
to the office as a respectable errand. 

The community attitudes which affect our 
administration in New York State are to be 
found in the most part in the report of our 
commission which in 1930 recommended the 
Old Age Assistance Law.! The concepts 
here pictured show extreme dissatisfaction 
with general relief administration and public 
institutional provisions. The commission 
says, in effect, that these are self-respecting 
old folk whose active lives are over and who 
need decently adequate cash grants. That 
the community in general refers to Old Age 
Assistance as Old Age Pensions gives an 
opportunity to take over the best features 
of pension administration—a thorough initial 
study which will not be terminated because 
of emergency need, less frequent follow-up 


* Report of the New York State Commission on 
Old Age Security. J. B. Lyons Co., Albany, 1930. 
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visits, and more choice left to the client as 
to his mode of living and as to handling the 
grant. 

The categorical preferential aspects have 
to give way, to some extent, in cases where 
one household receives several kinds of 
public assistance. To determine how the 
family as a unit may be the objective of our 
treatment is one of our most difficult prob- 
lems. Relief and service in these cases 
should show an integrated approach but 
without causing too great losses in the ad- 
vantages offered certain members by the 
categorical forms of relief. 

One relief category should not have stand- 
ards far beyond the other classifications— 
thus presenting a lopsided picture to the 
family that is receiving several kinds of 
public assistance. It is confusing enough 
to welfare employees to struggle with vari- 
ous rates for federal and state and local fi- 
nancial participation but they are paid to 
make the struggle. The greater sin is to 
pass laws and enact rules that inflict hard- 
ships upon dependent families simply be- 
cause one member’s dependency cost is 
charged to, let us say, advanced age, other 
members are dependent through the death 
of one parent and so their relief is charged to 
Aid to Dependent Children—when all mem- 
bers of the family present but one picture of 
need. Evidences of the pressure of special 
interest groups show in the legislation of 
most of our states and inflict hardships upon 
certain clients while giving advantages to 
others. Some gradual lifting of relief limi- 
tations in the categories having lower re- 
lief standards should be the objective of 
those interested in equitable administration 
according to need. 


Home Economics Consultation Service to the Community 
Vocille M. Pratt 


HE Home Economics Consultation Serv- 

ice of the Cleveland Associated Charities 
Institute of Family Service initiated in June, 
1934, an individual, consultative service to 
people who wanted help with problems in 
general budgeting or in managing on the 
food allowances they felt their budgets per- 
mitted. As reported in THE Famity, Jan- 
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uary, 1936,1 it was started in connection 
with the inquiries coming to a budget 
column in a daily newspaper. All letters 
were answered and all interviews were held 
by graduate case workers who had some 
special preparation in home economics. 


*Vocille M. Pratt: “Consultation Service in 
Home Economics,” page 275. 
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Many of the first “cases” came to the 
Service through letters and, while the num- 
ber of office interviews has slowly increased, 
letters continue to represent the greater 
volume of work. Of the first 700 letters 
received in 1934, approximately 400 were 
from Cleveland and its immediate suburbs, 
and 300 from other towns in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and localities served 
by the newspaper ? that was giving publicity 
to the Service. 

An analysis of 218 of these first (1934) 
letters, in which the correspondent gave 
both the income and the number of indi- 
viduals in the family, brought out the fol- 
lowing as to the kinds of families asking 
for this service: Incomes ranged from a 
single girl’s salary of $40 a month (one 
inquiry) to families who had $200 or over 
per month (20). About 40 per cent of the 
families had incomes from $120 to $160 per 
month; over 33% per cent had incomes of 
$60 to $120 per month. About three- 
fourths of the families studied had incomes 
of from $80 to $160 per month. 

We had expected that most of the fam- 
ilies who first wrote to us would be the 
large families who were experiencing dif- 
ficulty in managing on small incomes, but 
this was not the case. Small families (two, 
three, and four persons) sent in more than 
three-fourths of the inquiries in the group 
analyzed. Many were young couples, or 
couples with small children; perhaps the 
mothers with longer experience in managing 
were loath to admit their difficulties, were 
better able to get along without expert help, 
felt less need of seeking assistance, or felt 
more timid about asking for help, than the 
young married women. 

It has been interesting to contrast the 
first letters with the inquiries that have 
come in from April to August, 1936, to see 
whether, as the service became better known, 
there was any difference in the kinds of 
families writing. The later letters came pre- 
dominantly from the Cleveland area. The 
correspondents seemed to feel freer to give 
a detailed account of their situation (at first 
many feared their letters might be printed 
in the newspaper’s budget column). The 
proportion of families in the $80 to $160 per 
month income group has remained exactly 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


the same; there are more families in the 
$160 to $200 a month group, and fewer in 
the over $200 per month group. The drop 
in number in the last group has probably 
come as a result of referring those with 
larger incomes to other services in the com- 
munity. The Associated Charities had not 
the time nor the staff to take care of all 
the requests tor service and, since its ready- 
at-hand material was primarily for low and 
moderate incomes, it seemed better to con- 
centrate attention on this group rather than 
to prepare material for the higher income 
group. Again in contrast with the 1934 ex- 
perience, one in every eight of the 1936 
letters was from a family with six or more 
persons. 


AT the outset it was feared that the Con- 
sultation Service might be used as an entree 
to requests for relief or as a focal point for 
projecting various other difficulties. Though 
the service is identified with a relief agency, 
no one has written or come for an interview 
in order to apply for relief. In only a few 
instances has the Service referred anyone 
to the case work staff of the district office 
for further services. Most of the people 
coming for Home Economics Consultation 
Service are really trying to learn how to get 
along on their incomes, not seeking an in- 
direct way to receive relief. 

Many engaged couples and “ newlyweds ” 
write or come for an interview. One couple 
had an income of $40 a week. The young 
woman wanted exact marketing directions, 
instructions for use of left-overs, substitutes 
for eggs (for which her husband had an 
allergy), ideas of general cost of living in 
another city to which she would move, and 
an outline for a total budget. Another 
couple had an income of $14 a week and 
were expecting a lay-off of three months 
which they wanted to be prepared to meet— 
a situation in which all that home economists 
know about minimum budgets and all that 
social workers know about living on them 
is challenged to the utmost! 

Many families, it seemed, were really ask- 
ing, “Is the budget more important than 
the family?” They had read somewhere 
that they were supposed to spend only so 
much in a certain category and they didn’t 
see how it could be done. Many of the 
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women were good managers and distressed 
because they could not make their families 
fit the standard. 


A young couple thought that, of $80 a month 
income, $20 a month, as given by a standard bud- 
get, was “correct” for the food figure; but the 
baby’s milk was $5 a month, and the husband ob- 
jected to carrying a packed lunch, as he worked in 
an office. The Service helped the young mother 
work out a food allowance of $26.50 per month, 
including the husband’s lunches downtown five 
days a week. She decided that the small difference 
from the standard food budget was not worth hav- 
ing her husband cross and unhappy at home and at 
work and that she would prefer adjusting the 
standard figures in other ways. 


Two interviews held in one day were par- 
ticularly interesting and in contrast. The 
first woman had an income of $400 a month; 
the second $425 a year. 


The first, out of the $400 a month income, paid 
$60 rent, the only large fixed expense. Her hus- 
band’s car was furnished by the company he 
worked for and did not have to be bought out of 
the income. Yet she was quite frantic about debts 
amounting to $600 and was reluctant to try to 
manage their living expenses on $300 a month and 
to pay $100 a month on debts for six months, after 
which she could return to a $400 a month budget. 
There were five children in this family, but even 
so a family of seven should not be too hard pressed 
living on $300 a month. As the interview pro- 
gressed there were indications that this woman 
was being a martyr to her bills, just as some 
women enjoy poor health. 


The second woman (a family of three) 
was making a real lark out of managing on 
a little more than $400 a year. There was 
no whining about the pay-as-you-go policy 
she was following. The interview demon- 
strates how effectively this young woman 
was utilizing every cent of money income, 
and, by her resourcefulness, increasing the 
real income of her family: 


Mrs. Kay was an attractive blonde, inexpensively 
but tastefully dressed. She brought her baby to 
the office with her, but he was quite content to 
stay with the stenographer during the interview. 
Mrs. Kay did not worry or fuss about him, and his 
absence from the room never served to break into 
the interview, as it might have done if she had not 
been so interested and so free from emotional ten- 
sion that she could utilize what help we could 
give her. 

Mrs. Kay began the interview by saying that her 
husband last year had earned He works as 
a landscape gardener. From November until 
March of each year he is laid off, and they must 
save enough to carry themselves over this period. 
Last year by June they had $75 in the bank. This 
year they have nothing saved. Her husband is 
upset and she feels she is not managing as well as 
she might. She knows they must have that money 
ready when the lay-off comes. 

Last year she spent an average of $3.15 a week 
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for food. When asked if that was enough (our 
“standard allowance” was approximately $4.50), 
she said it was all she could afford. Of course she 
had lost 19 pounds and she had influenza in the 
winter and had not yet made a complete recovery. 
At least she couldn’t get her strength back, but 
she was buying a quart of milk a day now for 
herself and thought she would soon begin to gain 
weight. 

Discussion of what she would need to have on 
hand to carry them the three months of the lay-off 
brought out the following: 

She has tried to manage the food on $4 a week, 
but she does not think she can possibly continue 
this. The baby is getting older and needs more 
vegetables and fruits. He is under regular super- 
vision of the infant welfare clinic and she gets his 
milk there for 6 cents a quart and will continue to 
have this privilege until August, when he will be 
beyond the age to be eligible for this. Approxi- 
mately $100 is needed to carry them over the 
three-months’ lay-off. This will cover $23.70 per 
month for food, $7 per month for rent, and $2.25 
per month for insurance. She feels these are the 
only items demanding cash on hand during the 
lay-off. 

We returned to discussion of how she managed 
last year on $325. (This year they think their 
total earnings will be $450.) No clothing was 
bought last year—not even a pair of stockings; so 
this year essentials have been purchased. This is 
one reason why there is not yet any savings 
account. We pointed out that, after all, the cloth- 
ing would have had to be bought out of the sav- 
ings, so this was the same, was it not? She 
thought this was true. Last year they bought a 
washing machine, because her strength was so 
much less since the baby’s birth, We asked if 
payments must be met on the washer and she said 
they had paid cash for it. “It’s the only way we 
buy anything.” This was purchased out of the 
money they saved last year. 

The tentative monthly budget while Mr. Kay 
was working would be: 

Rent: $7. They have one furnished room with 
tiny kitchenette. The rent includes heat, light, 
and fuel for cooking. This spring they bought 
materials and painted and papered the room them- 
selves. Mrs. Kay also does the laundry for the 
landlady. These services account for the low rent. 

Food: $23.70. This includes the baby’s milk. 

Car Pass: $5.50. When bargains in food are 
advertised at stores in other parts of the city she 
takes the pass and gives her husband car tickets 
for his trips to and from work that day while she 
shops for supplies to buy ahead for winter. 

Additional Carfare: $2. Carfare for her hus- 
band, as above, visiting relatives, dispensary trips, 
museums. She says this is their only recreation. 
“We don’t smoke or drink.” 

Insurance: $2.25. Insurance policies provide 
nursing service and one provides a hospital bed 
for the baby if any very serious illness occurs. 
After another year she plans to drop her own 
policy and hold it for its paid-up ue “unless 
we're earning more.” Her mother kept up a policy 
for her which now has $75 paid-up value in it and 
with this one of her own she says, “I will have 
enough insurance for an emergency.” 

Savings: $20. She feels she must save this 
amount each month during the next five months. 

Incidentals: $5. Cod liver oil, household sup- 
plies, and so on. Mr. Kay must have a driver’s 
license, $4 a year, to operate his employer’s truck. 
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Fees and supplies at clinic. She has a card at the 
dispensary and the baby is cared for under the 
infant welfare clinic. 

Clothing: $3.35. With present supplies, they 
need only incidental clothing. 

Total: $68.80 per month. Her husband’s salary 
is $16 a week during the season he works. 


Last year during the lay-off she bought no milk 
except the baby’s. She bought evaporated milk 
ahead when it was on special sales and had stored 
this away. They like almost all vegetables and 
fruit. During summer when the new crop comes 
in and sales are held on old stock carried over in 
stores she buys regularly at the sales and holds 
this food for the winter. Here she said that she 
had not thought of it as saving, but really that was 
what she was doing, wasn’t it? Because, if she 
saved to cover a full grocery allowance and spent 
some of that saved money on bargains to lay away, 
it was just the same as though she had the money. 
They didn’t even buy bread last winter. She had 
flour stored and “ Boy, we sure got tired of hot 
bread!” 

We made an outline based on the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Bureau of Home Economics 
recommendations for food for a week.’ In pric- 
ing, she corrected us many times saying that she 
was able to get better prices than we were quoting. 
Usually these were one-half cent or more on the 
unit below the average local price we were using. 
She seldom bought in a single unit, and knew jus 
how much she saved by buying “three for ——.” 

She was interested and alert. Her discussion of 
foods and of the total budget made it clear that she 
had kept accurate accounts throughout her mar- 
riage and she could quote to the fraction of a cent 
their customary expenditure. 

The baby is fine. She feeds him “by the book” 
and follows to the letter all instructions from the 
clinic. Her husband is wonderful—in fact he is 
perfect; but just the same, when he saw they still 
had no money in the bank, he was pretty jittery 
and she felt she hadn’t done her part. 

As she left shé said that getting a new idea 
about how, when she was buying ahead, she was 
really putting money in a savings account for the 
winter, was the thing that helped her. Now she 
is sure she can buckle down to saving and at the 
same time convince her husband that they have 
already made a beginning. 

We gave her some material regarding high 
caloric food groups and menus that would help 
her gain weight. Mr. Kay has had a heart con- 
dition from which he has made a fair recovery, 
but he feels so much better working outdoors that 
the lay-off during the winter months seems of 
minor importance. When he worked in the fac- 
tory, the only difference was that they never knew 
when the lay-off would come; at least now they 
know what they face. 


The attempt to individualize each person 
with whom we have contact has emphasized 
how many people have prejudices against 
things they have always been told they 


* Besides the “ Suggestive Budget for Families 
of Small Income” published by our agency, we 
find the U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1757, “ Diets to Fit the Family Income,” par- 
ticularly helpful in our consultations, because the 
material is prepared for four levels of expenditure. 


ought to do. Many people have just as 
strong feelings about ways of dividing their 
income under a budget plan as some people 
have about eating a certain food. To say, 
“You must budget this way,” would be just 
about as effective as to try to meet a child’s 
dislike of spinach by saying, “ It’s just silly 
not to like spinach.” Luckily, with a science 
as far advanced as dietetics, it becomes rela- 
tively simple to reach desirable nutrition 
goals in ways that are comfortable for the 
individual. A real desire to be helpful to 
the people who have come to us for con- 
sultation has shown us that, together, we can 
find ways to fit the budget to the family 
instead of cramping the family into the mold 
of a standard budget. 


IN reviewing the work of the Home Eco- 
nomics Consultation Service during the first 
three years, certain questions arise. Pub- 
licized by the co-operating newspaper, the 
service was sought by many families of 
moderate income who felt that some expert 
assistance would be helpful to them; only 
in rare instances were people seeking escape 
from inner difficulties by expressing them 
in economic terms and putting responsibility 
for decisions on the consultant. This is in 
direct contrast to applications made for 
agency help at our district offices, where the 
client so often verbalized his difficulty in 
economic terms, though it was apparent to 
the case worker that the trouble lay else- 
where. Is this difference more apparent 
than real? The district staff might “ make 
a case” of this second type of situation but 
would place in a “ minor service” category 
the kind of interview given by the home 
economics consultant. 

Why did no clients who were dissatisfied 
with relief allowances of any agency in the 
community come to the Home Economics 
Consultation Service to protest the standard 
of living they were forced to adopt ? 

If wages and salaries fail to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living, will the work 
of the Service increase, even though we do 
not receive as much newspaper publicity as 
in the past? That this may already be in- 
fluencing somewhat the people who come to 
us is indicated by the fact that more large 
families are seeking our help now than in 
the first year. 
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Providence Studies Its Relief Families 


Clarence A. Pretzer 


OR five years Providence has conducted 

a relatively simple, inexpensive, annual 
survey which has been valuable in making 
available objective material on the relief 
situation, in indicating trends in relief, in 
revealing facts about social conditions, and 
in planning the community’s relief program. 
A similar study could be successfully under- 
taken in any community and such relief 
studies made in several communities would 
provide more valuable material than is 
available at present for comparing relief 
programs. 


How the Studies Started 


In 1932 Providence, like most other com- 
munities, was struggling with problems inci- 
dent to meeting the relief needs of a rapidly 
increasing number of families and to financ- 
ing relief expenses which had increased to a 
point where they threatened other vital com- 
munity services. The Central Relief Com- 
mittee, a representative committee of citi- 
zens, was meeting weekly to consider these 
problems and was confused by the varied 
opinions expressed about the relief situation : 
that needy families were “ better off on re- 
lief than when employed ” ; that needy fami- 
lies were so neglected that disaster im- 
pended, and so on. 

No method had been devised locally by 
which objective information about all the 
families receiving relief could be assembled 
for this Committee. So many duplications 
were contained in the reports of individual 
agencies, public and private, that even the 
number of families receiving relief was 
uncertain. 

Before the depression there was perhaps 
less need for securing information covering 
all the families receiving relief. The major 
part of the community’s responsibility for 
relief then was about equally divided be- 
tween the Department of Public Welfare and 
the Family Welfare Society. (In the six- 
year period from 1924 to 1930 the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare helped an average of 
341 families per month, and the Family 
Welfare Society 494.) The executive staff 
of these and other agencies knew pretty well 
the circumstances of many of the families 
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receiving relief from their respective organi- 
zations and, presumably, would have been 
able to pool their opinions to obtain a basis 
upon which a community relief program 
could be built. With the onset of the de- 
pression the agency executives found that 
they could know relatively little about the 
increased number of families receiving re- 
lief. Differences in opinion, based on a real 
knowledge of only a few families, made it 
difficult to find an acceptable starting point 
for planning a relief program or for interpre- 
tation to the community. Yet united action 
and accurate information were more impor- 
tant than ever before; a larger proportion 
of the population was affected and the cost 
of relief had risen from a minor to a major 
community burden. 

The problem was discussed by the Board 
of Directors of the Family Welfare Society 
who recommended to the Council of Social 
Agencies that it appoint a special committee 
to secure factual material about the relief 
situation. The Council approved the project 
and a committee was appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1932, charged with the responsibility of 
finding a method by which the necessary 
facts could be secured and of conducting the 
study. 


Methods of Study 


The Committee, after discussing various 
ways of securing material, originally planned 
to use both statistical and case study 
methods. Through the statistical method it 
hoped to secure objective facts that would 
help describe the relief situation, reveal 
weaknesses in the program, and give a 
basis for program building. Items that 
could be measured objectively were selected : 


* Members of this Committee were: Harold E. 
Staples, President of the Family Welfare Society, 
Chairman; Harold S. Bucklin, Professor of Soci- 
ology, Brown University; Robert M. Goodrich, 
Director of the Providence Governmental Research 
Bureau; Winifred L. Fitzpatrick, Director of the 
Providence District Nursing Association; Edward 
P. Reidy, Director of the Department of Public 
Welfare; Henry T. Samson, Secretary of the 
State Unemployment Relief Commission ; Gertrude 
Saunders, International Institute; and Clarence A. 
Pretzer, Secretary of the Family Welfare Society, 
who acted as Secretary of the Committee and gen- 
eral supervisor of the work. 
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(1) those in which the public had indicated 
an interest—such as length of residence, 
proportion of native-born to foreign-born, 
and so on; (2) facts that would interpret 
degree of need to the public—such as the 
number of blankets in use per person in 
relief families; (3) facts useful in planning 
the relief program, such as the number of 
families, the agencies by which they were 
helped, the number and ages of children, the 
amount of overcrowding, the number of evic- 
tions, the adequacy of household equipment, 
the proportion of total income derived from 
family earnings, the amount and kind of 
relief, the length of time families had re- 
ceived relief. 

It was thought that case study might fur- 
nish information about the effect of the de- 
pression on health and morale and other im- 
portant items not covered by the statistical 
inquiry, as well as help in interpreting the 
statistical material. It was found, however, 
that such evidence was difficult to get ac- 
curately without greatly increasing the com- 
plexity and expense of the study. For 
example, to draw conclusions about health 
seemed to require a doctor’s examination of 
all the persons involved and, similarly, fac- 
tors relating to morale required systematic 
case study of many rather than a few fami- 
lies. After the first year, therefore, the 
Committee decided, partly as a matter of 
economy, to make the inquiry strictly 
statistical. 

The Committee had thought at first that 
the necessary material for the study could 
be assembled in three or four weeks but soon 
found that it was pioneering in a relatively 
new undertaking and that more time was 
needed. There was no previous local ex- 
perience to which it could turn and many 
hours were consumed in discussing what 
facts to collect and in trying to foresee 
whether, when assembled, the material 
would be accurate and useful.? 

It was decided to base the study of about 
7,000 families on a sample, selected entirely 
at random, consisting of one in fifteen relief 
families. A plan was devised so that fami- 


*In meeting these and other problems, the Com- 
mittee was assisted by representatives of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, the American Public Welfare 
Association, and later by Professor A. Ford 
Hinriches of Brown University. 


lies known to two or more agencies could 
not be included in the sample more than 
once. This sample—one in fifteen—seems 
to have been sufficient to represent the total 
relief load for each year during this period, 
1932-37, during which annual surveys have 
been made. 

The items collected were changed from 
year to year as experience showed the 
validity of the material collected. However, 
as many as possible of the same items were 
studied each year in order to indicate trends, 
Items on which it proved difficult to collect 
accurate data were dropped and new ones 
that gave promise of adding something in- 
teresting and accurate were tried. 

The methods of selecting the sample and 
of collecting the facts were also modified 
somewhat from year to year. In 1937, the 
plan for selecting the sample was the sim- 
plest yet devised. Every fifteenth family 
under the care of the public agency during 
the second week of January, 1937, was 
selected. This gave a representative group 
of families for the public agency. The pri- 
vate agencies submitted the names of fami- 
lies under their care who were not receiving 
relief from the public agency and one in 
fifteen of these was selected. By having the 
facts collected represent the experience of 
one specific week, two things were accom- 
plished: first, it gave the study a definite 
time setting ; second, the facts collected could 
be easily verified, thus reducing costs. 

Previous to 1937, workers who knew the 
families included in the sample group were 
asked to collect the information but this plan 
required the use of a large number of 
workers and any advantage in their know- 
ing the families was more than offset by the 
variety of interpretations they gave to the 
definitions of the facts they were collecting. 
In making such a study, so simple a term as 
“a blanket” needs to be defined, both to 
exclude some types of bed-covers in actual 
use—such as coats, shawls, portiéres, and 
mattresses—and to include other types, such 
as quilts. Another difficulty of this plan was 
in supervising the workers making the study. 
Supervision could not easily be centralized 
in even one person in each agency and long 
delays occurred in getting information if 
definitions were misunderstood and the ma- 
terial had to be referred back to the workers. 
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In 1937, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare assigned four social workers, the Family 
Welfare Society one, and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Society one, to visit and interview those 
families under the care of their respective 
agencies who were to be studied, and to 
secure all information required except the 
amount and kind of relief (this was taken 
from the financial records of the agencies). 
The cards were filled in much more quickly 
than before and misinterpretation of defi- 
nitions was reduced.*® 


Examples of Findings 


From these studies data were obtained 
which could be used with assurance in de- 
scribing the relief situation. In January, 
1933, about 7,000 different families, one out 
of every 10 in Providence, received relief. 
In these families there were about 32,000 
persons, or one out of every 8 persons in the 
city. 

In the same year, relief plus family income 
for a family of five people averaged only 89 
cents a week above the minimum needed for 
food alone; this meant that there was less 
than $1 to provide for shelter, clothing, light, 
fuel, and other essentials for the family. 

Only 1 per cent of the families receiving 
relief in January, 1933, had resided in the 
city less than three years, and the native- 
born population appeared on the relief rolls 
just about as often as the foreign-born. 
These facts proved helpful in convincing the 
public that citizens and residents received 
the same consideration as foreigners and 
non-residents. 

The 1933 study revealed that nearly half 
the families on relief (more than 3,000) re- 
ceived no cash from any source. This made 
it easy to explain to the public: why there 
were families who had no means of lighting 
their homes at night; why some were with- 
out even such simple commodities as needles 
and thread; why 50 per cent of the families 
on relief had been evicted at least once dur- 
ing 1932. Along with the facts, interpreta- 
tion was given to show how important cash 
is to family morale—how it represents 


*In 1937, the study was made under the direction 
of Dorothy W. Myers, Director of the Social 
Research Department of the Council of Social 
Agencies. The total cost, excluding donated time, 
was $11. In the first year the cost was consider- 
ably greater. 
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status, the right of choice, the trust and con- 
fidence of the community in the family’s 
integrity and intelligence. 

By 1935 the relief program had been im- 
proved and the case workers found it easier 
to work out relief plans. The study that 
year showed that relief grants varied more 
than previously in relation to size of family 
and also that there were more families get- 
ting the larger amounts of relief. 


Taste I. Amount or Retier 1933 to 1937 


Amount of Relief 9% % % % % 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Per Case 

Under $4.50 ...... 26 «8634 17. 42 32 
$4.50-$7.49 ....... 35 30 18 20 25 
7.50-10.49 ..:.... 22 20 25 19 19 
10.50-13.49 ....... 17 11 14 10 = © 15 
13.50-16.49 ....... bis 4 11 6 5 
16.50 and over.... 1 13 3 4 
TOTAL.......0.. 100 100 100 100 100 


Table I shows the type of trend indicated 
by the data. It records improvement in the 
relief program from 1933 to 1935 and some 
subsequent regression. In January, 1935, 
50 per cent of the families were receiving 
$10.50 or more per week—as compared with 
16 per cent receiving this amount in 1934 
and 24 per cent in 1937. The per cent re- 
ceiving $4.50 or less per week was also much 
less in 1935.4 

Facts which raised interesting questions 
and indicated the need for further investiga- 
tion were brought out by the table showing 
the size of families. These facts have been 
used with census figures to show that de- 
pendent families in Providence are, on the 
average, no larger than other families. 


Tas_e II. Number oF Persons IN FAMILY 


Persons in % % % % N 
Fomily 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
ne Piece 7 3) 2 O44 
eta 51 44 «42 ©«31~Ct(36 
More than 5...... 32 2 3 2B 23 
ToraL......... 100 100 100 100 100 


The relatively large percentage of one- 
and two-person families still on ‘relief in 
1936 and 1937 suggests that there are prob- 
ably a great many single men and women 
not old enough to be included in the State 


*The improvement in 1935 was due to the 
F.E.R.A. program. The set-back after this Fed- 
eral program was abandoned is indicated by the 
reduced proportion of families receiving $10.50 or 
over in 1936 and 1937. 
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Old Age Assistance program and not young 
or rugged enough to be included in the 
C.C.C. program or employed in private in- 
dustry. This group should be studied to 
determine why it is so large. Since 1935 
over 2,000 people in Providence have been 
placed on State Old Age Assistance and it 
was expected that this would greatly reduce 
the proportion of small families and individ- 
uals on relief. 

The 1933 study showed that 42 per cent 
of the relief families lived in homes consist- 
ing of four rooms, probably indicating that 
the four-room tenement is typical for the low 
income families of Providence. Pressure on 
relief families to live in small quarters is 
indicated by the fact that 7 per cent (or 
about 500 families) in 1933 had two or more 
persons in the family for each room in the 
tenement. Housing standards were also 
shown by facts about such facilities as bath- 
tubs and toilets. In 1933, it was found that 
54 per cent of the families had bath-tubs. 
Table III shows the toilet facilities of relief 
families. 


Tasie III. Location or Totter 


% Fo Fe % 
Location 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Private toilet: 

In apartment or hall.. 71 73 73 74 

In basement .......... 5 4 2 3 

De cccce eae © 2 1 
Common or shared toilet : 

In apartment or hall.. 12 12 13 17 


In basement .......... 9 7 10 4 
a ae eene, ae 2 1 2 
ToraL........---. 100 100 100 100 


Between 21 and 24 per cent of the relief 
families were using toilet facilities in com- 
mon with other families over this period— 
and in 1937 this meant more than 800 fami- 
lies. These facts have been referred to the 
health division of the Council of Social 
Agencies and to the City Health Department. 

In 1937 about 20 per cent, or approxi- 
mately 720 families, had less than half a 
blanket or its equivalent per person. The 
inadequacy of this is obvious to anyone who 
knows a Providence winter. 

Table IV reveals in terms of mattresses 
the relatively meager living conditions of the 
families on relief. In 1937, 24 per cent (or 
almost 900 families) had less than half a 
mattress for each person or, in other words, 
at least three people for each mattress. This 


material and the facts about blankets were 
particularly helpful in giving the community 
a vivid picture of the plane of living of 
these families. 


TasLe IV. Matrresses PER PERSON (BY 
FaMILIEs ) 


Number of Mattresses Jo Jo Foo Fo G 
per Person in Families 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


yg 2 eee i a a fe 
At least % but less 
kt eee 56 59 53 S52 49 
At least % but less 
> =e 26 15 22 9 19 
Less than %......... 5 3 2 2 5 
cee 100 100 100 100 100 


Even in 1937 the study showed that 46 
per cent of the families had received relief 
for eighteen months or less. In addition, 
previous to 1930, 85 per cent of the families 
had not been registered by a relief agency 
and 65 per cent had not been known to any 
social or health agency. These facts showed 
that relief was a relatively new experience 
for most of the families and that many were 
economically dependent for only a_ short 
period. 


How the Findings Were Used 


The whole point in making such a relief 
study is to change the basis of program 
making and interpretation from one of opin- 
ions to one of fact. A great many people in 
the community—legislators, grocers, under- 
takers, and others—have opinions about the 
relief situation based, as they claim, on their 
intimate knowledge of families and individ- 
uals. Social workers, on the basis of the 
facts contained in such a study, can offer an 
invaluable leadership to a community con- 
fused by the widely differing opinions ex- 
pressed by the various individuals who pre- 
sume to know the situation. Until such time 
as social workers do this, they cannot hope 
to have the public take them very seriously 
or respect their opinions. 

The facts collected in Providence have 
been used by relief administrators in analyz- 
ing their problems and in demonstrating the 
need for changes in the relief program. The 
findings have been an index to sore spots in 
the relief situation, such as lack of cash, 
evictions, low living standards, lack of flexi- 
bility in relief plans for families, decreases in 
household equipment. 
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The facts collected have been widely used 
to describe the relief situation to the corm- 
munity. In interpretation, the study ma- 
terial has been used as a background for case 
material—the specific family situation could 
be presented as typical of a definite number 
of families shown by the study to be in simi- 
lar circumstances. The Providence Journal 
gave a whole page of its Sunday feature sec- 
tion to a story based on the relief study in 
1933 and again in 1936. The facts have 
been used by speakers to correct a great 
variety of false impressions about relief 
families and the whole relief situation. Com- 
munity Fund speakers have used the facts in 
campaign talks ; ministers have used them in 
sermons. Copies of the reports have been 
requested by colleges and universities, state 
and local departments of welfare, national 
welfare organizations, governmental and re- 
search bureaus. 

The study represents an analysis of con- 
ditions which exist in a considerable per- 
centage of the population and therefore may 
have significance for public and private wel- 
fare agencies other than those directly con- 
cerned with relief. The public health au- 
thorities have studied the report to learn of 
conditions from which community health 
problems may arise. School authorities can 
learn from such a study something of the 
conditions under which a large number of 
children live. The Council of Social Agen- 
cies is using the material in social planning. 

In the future, to have accurate information 
about the conditions under which families on 
relief live may be as important in planning 
the relief program as vital statistics are in 
planning a health program. Studies such as 
these Providence annual surveys make a 
beginning in compiling such information. 

If similar data were available in other 
cities it would be valuable for comparison of 
relief programs. At present there are not 
many comparable statistics concerning relief 
programs of different cities. 

The total amount of relief expenditures by 
cities has been collected by Federal Bureaus 
and a group of New England cities have col- 
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lected detailed expenditure figures for the 
purpose of comparison. However, these 
figures give little more than the trend of 
expenditures, the relation of public to pri- 
vate expenditures, and the deductions that 
can be made on the basis of population. 
This is not sufficient for a comparison of 
relief programs, since many community dif- 
ferences enter in to change the significance 
of these facts. More detailed cross-section 
studies, such as the one in Providence, 
would make better comparison possible. 

In the earlier years, the Committee tended 
toward undertaking the study on too grand 
a scale and needed to curb itself continually 
to keep it as simple as possible. To collect 
all the material it would be interesting to 
know about the families on relief, or to make 
all the cross tabulations of the facts collected 
that would be helpful, would make the study 
burdensome and might interfere with having 
it repeated annually. We may not have col- 
lected the facts most pertinent to a descrip- 
tion of the families on relief—further experi- 
mentation is needed to develop what is most 
essential for this purpose. But the very 
simplicity of these studies has been a great . 
advantage—in helping to save energy for 
the further investigation of those problems 
indicated by the study as needing special 
attention. 

The best auspices for conducting a com- 
munity, cross-section, relief study may be 
found in the council of social agencies. In a 
city lacking a council, or where sufficient 
interest does not exist in the council, a single 
agency or a group of citizens under the 
leadership of a social worker could under- 
take it if assured the co-operation of the 
relief agencies to be included. Our experi- 
ence indicates that there are relatively few 
people in a community who will foresee the 
significance of such a study sufficiently to 
begin it, but there are many, who might 
otherwise lack confidence in the relief pro- 
gram of the community, who will appreciate 
the objective facts developed by such a 
survey. 











N this modern American world of ours, 

we often have a tendency to organize and 
emphasize certain aspects of our living. 
Some truths and procedures which have out- 
lived the rising and waning of civilizations 
come again to the fore and fire the imagina- 
tion with their fundamental importance. 
Since time immemorial, family guidance, 
talking things over, the unburdening of one 
soul in distress to another less so, has been 
carried on through all sorts of professional 
and lay auspices. Different religions realize 
this need in their own way. The Catholic 
confessional is an outstanding example of 
the recognition of the cathartic effect of 
sharing guilts, fears, worries, and insecuri- 
ties with someone else not too closely con- 
nected with our own everyday lives. 

The fine family doctor, unfortunately so 
fast disappearing in this day of specialization, 
brought relief and help to many in his com- 
munity through conferences in which pills 
needed no place. The clergymen, the 
teacher, the social worker—or their counter- 
parts—in ancient times have carried and 
always will carry an immeasurably large 
share of family counseling. In addition to 
those with professional training, occasion- 
ally are found those rare individuals with no 
particular technical background to whom, 
because of their great-hearted sympathy and 
understanding, their acceptance of human 
beings as inevitably full of sorrow and joy, 
darkness and light, many people come for 
unburdening, for help, and for inspiration. 

Just such “a natural” was Pear! Buck’s 
mother, familiar to those of you who have 
read that fascinating biography, The Exile. 
In the words of the author, “ Carie’s home 
in these years became increasingiy the 
gathering place for all kinds of people in 
trouble. There was something about her 
cheery, comfortable way, her gay, bright 
voice, her love of sunshine and flowers and 
happy-looking rooms, her sparkling eyes, 
her sane, good presence that somehow set 
things on the way to righting themselves 
. all those who were homeless and sad 


* Reynal and Hitchcock, 1936. 
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came by some unknown path to her door, 
and she received them and saw them started 
again, clean and fed and heartened. . . 
By such wholesome and simple ways she 
healed those who came to her, and in the 
way she had, by being only herself and what 
she was.” 

Admirable and constructive work has 
been accomplished for the prevention of 
social disaster in the fields of pediatrics and 
general medicine by applying as much or 
more interest to the prevention of disease 
as to the cure. The immediacy of our in- 
terest in family consultation centers or mar- 
riage counsels is beyond doubt a reflection 
of a need which our present social order 
does not fulfil. In the German speaking 
countries in 1932 there were said to be over 
one thousand such family centers under the 
auspices of municipalities, sickness insur- 
ance funds, or private control.? It was 
hoped that Germany might be ready long 
before the rest of us to evaluate the work 
of family consultation. However, the recent 
German political upheavals have brought 
about such changes in the general philos- 
ophy of government and education that 
many of the bureaus which existed four 
years ago have been closed and many others 
completely reorganized as strictly eugenic 
centers. 

We must, therefore, make our observa- 
tions in our own country. The marriage 
and consultation bureau in the United 
States, “has emerged since 1928 out of 
programs in eugenics, social hygiene, birth 
control, child development, parent educa- 
tion, religion, and social welfare. It is the 
natural outgrowth and extension of experi- 
ments in counseling services carried on by 
different specialists under the auspices of 
typical programs already existing in the 
fields mentioned.” * 

Because this counseling has been and is 


* Marie E. Kopp: “Development of Marriage 
Consultation Centers as a New Field of Social 
Medicine.” American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, July, 1933, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, p. 122. 

* Mary S. Fisher: “ The Development of Mar- 
riage and Family Counseling in the United States.” 
Parent Education, April-May, 1936, p. 8. 
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being done by individuals with various pro- 


fessional backgrounds—such as physicians, - 


psychologists, educators, ministers, lawyers, 
social workers, and others—it is inevitable 
that procedures, philosophies, and objectives 
of each service should be colored primarily 
by the background, training, and point of 
view of the particular functioning specialist. 
Obviously that which, in the final analysis, 
is the representative work of any particular 
service is a composite procedure and philos- 
ophy gleaned from the community and the 
sponsoring committee. This is then made 
specific by their choice of a counselor. The 
counselor in turn reinterprets this composite 
point of view through his or her philosophy 
in working with clients, in agency function 
and community relationships. It is perhaps 
too obvious to mention here that to each 
specifically trained specialist certain particu- 
lar aspects of living are apt to assume major 
importance. Our time is not long enough to 
quote case material, any amount of which 
can be found aptly to illustrate this point. 
Approximately twenty services are actu- 
ally functioning in the United States in 
1936-1937. More than half are sufficiently 
well-known throughout the country to ex- 
change experience and information, to 
attempt to begin to define function, stand- 
ards for personnel, community reactions, 
and to serve as focusing points from which 
others may build. As many more centers 
are listed but have not yet, for practical pur- 
poses, passed beyond the stage of printed 
statements. Articles written by the direc- 
tors of representative agencies and special- 
ists from different fields give definite and 
concrete examples of the varied approaches 
and technics now in use in different locali- 
ties under the leadership of different profes- 
sionals in services functioning with different 
affiliations, objectives, and limitations. Sev- 
eral national organizations have become in- 
creasingly concerned with exploration and 
experimentation in education for family liv- 
ing and therefore interested in marriage and 
family counseling. The National Council of 
Parent Education is an outstanding example, 


* Description of the work of many of these cen- 
=. is given in Parent Education, April-May, 


® Parent Education, April-May, 1936. This is 
available in reprint form (price 25 cents) wo) 3 
the National ncil of Parent Education, 60 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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having given over an entire recent issue of 
its bulletin to a discussion of the history and 
conduct of this type of activity.® 

One identical factor among the many vari- 
ables does, however, seem to be found in 
some form in practically all the existing 
services—the use of so-called case work 
technic in interviews with people seeking 
help. The use of the case work approach 
may be completely instinctive and uncon- 
scious ; it may be employed consciously with 
all the refinements of the expert ; it undoubt- 
edly is colored by the training, habits, and 
accepted professional dogmas of each indi- 
vidual counselor, but in some form or other 
it has found a place in all work which re- 
quires an interview between two people. 
The profession of social case work itself is 
increasingly aware of need expressed by 
clients for help in the field of family rela- 
tionships. Particularly since government 
agencies have taken over the great majority 
of direct relief work, private family agencies 
have been called on more and more to con- 
sider this need, whether they should attempt 
to meet it and, if so, how? One writer 
says, 

Family and individual counseling have long been 
major functions of social case workers—because 
the emphasis of case work on “development of 
personality through adjustment consciously effected, 
individual by individual, between men and their 


social environment” has resulted in such effective 
preparation for dealing with family problems.® 


WHETHER family counseling is under- 
taken as a special department of a social 
service agency, a church, a medical or psy- 
chological clinic, a court of law, an educa- 
tional group, or an independent service, if 
the service is to be effective it seems to 
many of us that the objectives must be 
thoughtfully considered and the function 
constantly re-defined and correlated with 
community need. Because family consulta- 
tion services are customarily used by a rep- 
resentative cross-section of the community 
and involve the co-operation of many differ- 
ent organizations and individual specialists, 
they can and should be founded on and rep- 
resentative of sound community organiza- 
tion. All points of view that have legitimate 
interest in this, it is hoped, are continually 
making contributions to the growth and de- 
velopment of this field. 


* Mary S. Fisher, op. cit. 
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The service with which I am _ most 
familiar is the Philadelphia Marriage Coun- 
sel, having been associated with this group 
since its inception in 1933. This organiza- 
tion illustrates one way in which a service 
may grow out of community needs. I shall, 
therefore, presume to analyze some partial 
factors in the organization and development 
of this service, bearing in mind that this is 
only one among many possible approaches— 
which of necessity are different in every 
locality ; that it is not quoted as a sample of 
perfection but merely as illustrative of the 
way one community has responded to its 
own interest and need; that obviously no 
one way is the right way. Four years is too 
short a period for any final evaluation from 
the point of view of permanent effectiveness, 
as, educationally speaking, it permits us 
only to graduate from nursery school into 
kindergarten. 

A group of specialists representing medi- 
cal, educational, religious, and welfare 
groups in Philadelphia met together several 
times to discuss their interest in considering 
a preventive approach to difficulties in 
family relationships. It soon became appar- 
ent that work already being carried on in 
this field in Philadelphia in 1932 was under- 
taken largely after difficulty of one kind or 
another had become obvious and was usually 
continued. .over a considerable period of 
time. This condition seemed to indicate the 
possibility of a service which, without dupli- 
cating existing efforts, might attempt an 
approach to these problems at an earlier 
stage and might operate on an experimental 
basis, at least until evidence of community 
response should give more definite indica- 
tion of interest and need. 

In obvious answer to these conditions 
certain definite limits were defined in our 
original statement of purpose. (1) This 
service offered to help young married 
couples or those contemplating marriage to 
a better understanding of common requisites 
for married life—to help them avoid some 
of the causes of marital difficulties. (2) It 
offered help in terms of the individual’s need 
through confidential interviews over a short 
period of time and through the use of a care- 
fully selected and up-to-date lending library. 
These interviews offered young men and 
women not only an opportunity for obtain- 
ing reliable information but also the chance 





for frank discussion and for relieving anx- 
iety about the unknown. (3) If specific 
medical, psychological, or other examination 
was indicated, it offered contact with affili- 
ated clinics or individual experts. (4) If 
treatment on a long-term basis was indi- 
cated, it offered contact with organizations 
and specialists in the community already 
equipped for such service. (5) It suggested 
a fee payment in order to help individuals 
to feel as free to go as to come, and to 
enable them to make whatever financial con- 
tribution they could as partial payment for 
the service rendered them. This payment was 
on a sliding scale and could be eliminated if 
circumstances indicated it advisable. (6) It 
offered speakers on the work of the Counsel 
and for courses on family relationships. 
Finally I should like to call to your atten- 
tion certain factors which, after three years 
of work, became increasingly obvious and 
interesting in the re-interpretation of agency 
function. First and most vital among these 
was the influence of the limitation of the 
service on requests from the community, on 
intake, on the ability to be of constructive 
help. One hundred consecutive cases * com- 
ing to the Philadelphia Marriage Counsel 
for individual interviews were classified into 
three general categories: (1) those wishing 
premarital interviews; (2) those troubled 
by some specific problem; (3) those who 
are generally upset. These clients repre- 
sented a fair cross-section of society eco- 
nomically, occupationally, and education- 
ally-_the largest number coming from the 
middle range of those groups. That two 
thirds of these 100 clients were under thirty 
years of age and that half of them had been 
either engaged or married less than five 
years seemed to indicate that the service was 
being used by young people in the majority 
of instances in a preventive capacity. 
Approximately 90 per cent of these clients 
came from the group wanting premarital 
interviews or help in some specific situation. 
Further contact and indirect follow-up seem 
to indicate definitely that help has been 
given to the majority of these individuals 
through the services available in the Mar- 
riage Counsel ; individual consultation, read- 


"Emily B. H. Mudd: “An Analysis of One 
Hundred Consecutive Cases in the Philadelphia 
Marriage Counsel.” Mental Hygiene, April, 1937, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2, p. 198. 
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ing material, adequate referral when need 
for further specialization was indicated, 
group work, and, through any or all of 
these processes, the relieving of anxiety. 
By limiting this work in the majority of 
instances to short contacts it was thought 
that this small service might be more useful 
to more people. 

A young engaged couple came for an interview 
with the counselor, wanting to ask questions and 
explain their doubts and anxieties. They were 
given books and pamphlets to read, and returned 
for a second interview. They decided that they 
wanted a physical examination before marriage, 
including instruction in the use of reliable contra- 
ceptives, and were referred with a note to a co- 
operating specialist. 

An engaged girl wondered whether her fiancé’s 
recent “nervous breakdown” indicated a possible 
serious hazard in their plans for marriage. 

A married woman who had recently moved to 
the city wanted to discuss her first pregnancy and 
be put in touch with a reliable obstetrician. 

A married man was worried about his wife’s 
lack of interest in things outside her home. 


We believed also that, in the small group 
(4 to 5 per cent of our intake) which pre- 
sented general involvement, agency func- 
tion—when defined and understood—might 
become a clarifying process. By making 
clear to these individuals the areas in which 
this service could and could not assist, they 
were often able to define their own diffi- 
culties and use the agency around first one 
and then the other specific area where they 
were ready and able to accept help. 


IT is obvious that the stated purpose for 
which an agency exists, the possible connec- 
tion with financial assistance, community 
expectation, and custom in regard to who 
uses the service, influence what can be 
accomplished. It is often easier for an 
independent service than for a specialized 
department of a larger and more general 
service to act freely in respect to situations 
requiring referral or interpretation which 
might still be considered radical or contro- 
versial by the conservative elements of the 
community. Factors of budget resources, 
religious affiliations, educational differences 
may have to be more carefully weighed. It 
is also obvious to all workers in family re- 
lationships, no matter with what type of 
organization they are affiliated, that individ- 
uals show great differences in their ability 
to utilize what is wanted or available. 

One criterion, then, for the continuation 
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of a service, no matter under what auspices, 
should be the relation of the use made of the 
service by the community to the agency’s 
definition of purpose and function. “ If the 
service is utilized, and the use made falls for 
the most part within the agency’s definition 
of function, without duplicating or overlap- 
ping the service offered by other organiza- © 
tions in the community, there would seem to 
be a legitimate place for such a service. On 
the contrary, opposite results would seem to 
indicate a re-defining of purpose and func- 
tion, to meet a need expressed by intake, a 
co-ordination or merging with one or more 
agencies in allied fields, or complete cessa- 
tion of activities.” ® Evaluation of this type 
marks a milestone in the journeyings of all 
services. Some of the family consultation 
centers have reached this milestone. Cer- 
tain trends or emphases are making them- 
selves apparent in this whole field of work 
which may serve as guide posts to possible 
future roads. 


IN conclusion, I should like to mention 
briefly what seem to me to be a few of the 
most significant of the recent landmarks. 
Of paramount importance are the new ven- 
tures in the field of education which reflect, 
in many places throughout this country, the 
pressure of numbers of groups and individ- 
uals for better preparation for marriage and 
family life. Illustrative of this was the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm evinced by Vassar 
students in their overflow attendance at the 
course on marriage offered last winter by 
the college and opened to all students. So 
great was the enthusiasm that certain lec- 
tures had to be repeated in order to accom- 
modate the numbers desiring to attend. 
Other universities now offer interdepart- 
mental courses on family velationship. Of 
equal interest is the announcement by Ernest 
Groves, recognized pioneer in this type of 
education, of a plan (which I understand 
has been accepted by the University of 
North Carolina) for a series of courses to 
train individuals to teach family relation- 
ships. This decision to attempt such train- 
ing of teachers results from requests which 
have come from various colleges and insti- 
tutions for teachers adequately trained to 


®*See articles in Parent Education, April-May, 
1936, op. cit. 
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give such courses. The incorporation in all 
sorts of institutions, among which the 
Y.W.C.A. holds a leading place, of courses 
on preparation for marriage, and the tre- 
mendous increase in requests for talks on 
family relationships from all sorts of groups 
with varying professional affiliations is in- 
dicative of other ways of attempting to 
answer the same pressure. More than half 
of the service requests made of most existing 
family counseling centers are for educational 
group work. 

Where sufficient time has elapsed to make 
it possible, thoughtful efforts to evaluate 
services are increasingly evident.® Interest 
on the part of certain foundations to stimu- 
late investigative work with particular em- 
phasis on the less understood “ secrets of 
well-being and technics for the shaping of 
personality” has suggested the possibility 
of whether certain material and experience, 
available daily in some family services, 
might be utilized for these studies. A third 


* A conference organized by the National Council 
of Parent Education was held at Vassar, August, 
1937. Twelve persons—each actively engaged in 
some form of counseling in the United States— 
were asked to meet together to attempt to define 
and evaluate current practice and standards in mar- 
riage and family counseling. A second conference 
of this group is scheduled for April, 1938. 


HYGIENE 


and perhaps most vitally important indica- 
tion of forward movement is the way in 
which some of the already existing centers 
have been able to serve as a focusing point 
for community, inter-agency, and inter-pro- 
fessional interest and co-operation. 

It is a challenge to us all that there should 
be evidence through so many different chan- 
nels of so much need for further help, study, 
and understanding of relationships between 
individuals. The actuality of such a chal- 
lenge presupposes the inability of present 
conditions to satisfy existing needs, the 
inevitability of growth, development, and 
change. The two major forms of growth, 
evolution and revolution, both produce re- 
sults. The way in which we respond to this 
stimulus to change will determine in large 
measure the processes through which growth 
will take place. One way of growing is to 
increase strength by uniting. That there is 
one subject on which groups of different 
affiliations, purposes, and points of view 
have gotten together for discussion, have 
united into concerted action, presupposes the 
possibility and hope for further unified 
effort leading to constructive progress. Such 
a vital subject, at present, is that of family 
relationships. 


Family Situations and Mental Hygiene 
Allyn B. Choate, M.D. 


| pened person coming to a family wel- 
fare agency has problems. One group 
needs material assistance of some kind— 
food, rent, clothing, or something of this 
nature. Another needs adjustments of more 
subtle nature—in connection with family 
discord, desertion, broken home, one parent 
dead, dependent children. The third group 
needs service in adjusting their affairs: debt 
adjustment, insurance adjustment, loss of 
property, and so on. These three groups 
represent actual situations which require 
definite action on the part of the family case 
worker. 

The concrete problem is, however, only 
one—and frequently the less important— 
part of the situation. In most cases the social 
worker must ask herself, Why does this per- 
son need relief? Why cannot this man keep 


a job? What is his attitude toward a relief 
agency and toward the acceptance of assist- 
ance from a family welfare society ? 

This brings us to the point of incorporat- 
ing and using mental hygiene in family case 
work situations. It is far more important to 
know and to be able to guide a man’s or 
family’s attitude toward the problem than 
to handle it for him—and far more difficult. 

A man who has become heavily involved 
in debt, who can see no way out, and who 
can face no solution except bankruptcy and 
relief, needs several kinds of assistance. If 
he can be helped to budget an income prop- 
erly, to assume his obligations, and to accept 
responsibility for his actions, he has gained 
self-respect and strength of character. 

A family on relief receiving help in ma- 
terial needs may be embarrassed and feel 
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disgraced; or they may be too willing to 
accept assistance; they may even take the 
attitude that “ the world owes them a living.” 
In each case the emotional reaction must be 
treated either to free the family of their fear 
or to avoid their becoming increasingly de- 
pendent. 

Most important of all is for the social 
worker to see the family in two ways: as a 
family unit, and as individuals. The first 
enables the worker to see their group needs, 
their group reactions, their attitudes as a 
family toward their problems, toward the 
community, and toward each other. The 
second is more difficult. A busy social 
worker is apt to know that there are five 
children who must be fed and clothed and 
sent to school. It is easier to think of them 
as a group with group needs. Yet each one 
is affected by whatever is affecting the family 
as a whole, and each of them may be react- 
ing differently. 


Margaret, a child of 12, was one of a large 
family of madest means who, during the depres- 
sion, had to accept relief for more than a year. 
There were eight children, and as a group they 
adjusted well to their problem. Two married 
children helped all they could, and the older chil- 
dren saw the problem as an unavoidable and tempo- 
rary catastrophe. The young children did not have 
any very conscious knowledge of what was 
happening. 

Margaret, however, began to show many prob- 
lems. She failed in school, stopped playing with 
most of her friends, cried easily, and developed 
some infantile habits of eating, bed-wetting, and 
so on. She was punished at school, considered 
dull, and was a source of great irritation and 
worry in the home. It did not occur to anyone 
that the predominating factor in this child’s 
behavior was the family problem. She was scared, 
very much embarrassed, and sensitive about her 
lack of clothes. When the school tried to give 
her clothing, she stayed home for fear some of 
the children would recognize the dresses. 
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She was helped to an understanding of the 
family situation, was given clothing and necessary 
supplies, and transferred to a different school. 
Now, nearly a year since the family has become 
self-supporting again, she is exhibiting different 
problems. She wants more than her family has 
ever had. At thirteen, she wants a permanent 
wave, is hypersensitive about her appearance, and 
self-conscious about clothes. These are not the 
same problems, but still they are problems. No 
other individual in the group has been really hurt 
except this one child. 


So it is in most family case work. Prob- 
lems relating only to the individual must be 
recognized, help given, or referred to an- 
other agency for assistance. 

Many children from relief families have 
come to the clinic in the past few years and 
have presented a variety of problems. 

(1) Children are in court and clinic obviously 
for stealing what they need. 

(2) Many of them have an attitude of depend- 
ence because they have been reared in a relief 
situation and they accept as a matter of course 
the process of receiving care. When this is carried 
over into adulthood, it means a dependent citizen. 

(3) Failure to secure employment means a 
sense of failure to the adolescent. 

(4) Broken homes make for queer attitudes 
toward family life, cause nervous disorders, be- 
havior problems, and increase delinquency. 

(5) Fear on the part of parents is easily trans- 
ferred to children. 

The number of families who have been on 
relief during the past seven years is vast. 
The number of children who have been born 
or who have passed through their formative 
years knowing only a subsistence relief level 
of living and only a dependence of adults on 
public or private relief is greater. It is here 
that we need to concentrate our thinking, 
our efforts, and our planning—that these 
children may reach adulthood not com- 
pletely warped in their attitudes toward 
work, family, life, and security. 


Editorial Notes 


An Amateur of Social Service 


HE December issue of Recreation’ is a 
vivid memorial to Joseph Lee, for 
twenty-seven years President of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. His friends 
and associates over many years have given 
us here a living picture of a rare personality 
in action. 
* Recreation, December, 1937. National Recre- 
ation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


N. Y. The quotation on the cover of Toe FamILy 
this month is from the same source. 
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We feel, as we read these pages, that 
Joseph Lee was not only an amateur of 
social service but also, if we use the word in 
its literal meaning of “lover,” an amateur 
of life. It was this deep zest for life that 
made him impatient of all that blocked the 
roads to life—not only for the so-called 
under-privileged but for all men. He saw in 
social service—in the broadest and deepest 
meaning of that phrase—the means to re- 
move some of these obstacles to growth. 
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This he expressed in part in a book pub- 
lished in 19067. The Boston Herald in an 
editorial comment on the book said: 


Mr. Lee has a working theory that character— 
life, soul, will, spiritual force—as a determinant of 
conditions, is something that creates or develops 
itself by acting out its own germinal nature, and 
that the office of genuine philanthropy is to pro- 
mote this acting out by supplying opportunity and 
incentive. Neglect and misdirection make a ruin- 
ous treatment of human nature, which needs in all 
cases sane sympathy and sensible guidance, not 
maudlin sentiment nor the coddling that vitiates 
both energy and aspiration. The common object 
of all the varied philanthropic activities that are 
classified as preventive or constructive, according 
to Mr. Lee, is “the fostering of Life.” 


To family social work Mr. Lee gave al- 
ways understanding support and at various 
periods of his life active participation. While 
still in college he became a volunteer in the 
Boston Associated Charities (Family Wel- 
fare Society) and continued as a “ friendly 
visitor” for a number of years. In com- 
menting on this experience he said, in 1927: 


Very early I got the idea, of course, that you 
could not give very much—that giving was a very 
small part of what could be done. It was a matter 
of awakening life and power, of what you could 
release. That was one of the obvious things. 

I noticed some other things pretty soon that 
seemed at first very strange to me and became very 
illuminating—the great importance put on little 
things, what looked like trifles. A visitor reported 
that she got a woman to scrub her floor; she got 
her to wash the windows; she got her to take a 
little interest in how her children looked when they 
went to school; she found she had stuck a flower 
in a broken tumbler on the dinner table. Those 
things were evidently vital. I remember a visitor 
telling how she took a woman to see the shop 
windows on Washington Street, took her to stay 
with her in the country, how another family used 
some money that they were meant to use for food 
to take a drive instead, and how their action in so 


*Joseph Lee: Constructive and Preventive 
Philanthropy. Macmillan, New York. 


doing was commended. I found that provision 
was made not merely of tools to use—high school 
education for a bright girl, a wagon for a peddler 
to carry on his trade—but that a woman was given 
a pretty dress that completed her personality and 
made a possibly successful being. 

Evidently it was essential not only that the 
patient should do something for himself but it 
made a lot of difference what he did. Certain 
kinds of action seemed to have a special reverbera- 
tion in a person’s life. There was this magic 
quality: The element of beauty was an essential 
thing. 

Then there was another magic. A dollar evi- 
dently was not a dollar—it was an ambassador, 
What it could do depended wholly on where it 
came from. It might speak of love, of comradeship, 
or of religion. And always the current ran both 
ways. Always there was obligation. There was 
getting a place in the world; there was member- 
ship, becoming somebody, a man with duties— 
somebody who was holding up his end. Always 
there was a little return current from the recip- 
ient. That was all a dollar meant, all the good it 
could ever do to him. 


He spoke also of the contribution that 
Miss Zilpha Smith, general secretary of the 
Associated Charities, had made to the de- 
velopment of playgrounds in Boston: 

She first made a little map of Boston with all 
the open spaces marked, back somewhere about 
1890, had a study made of the districts that were 
most congested and most needed open spaces. The 
two places where the need was proved to be the 
greatest were the South Bay district and the North 
End. . The big Randolph Street Playground in the 
former and the recent development in the latter 
were—the former directly and the latter indi- 
rectly—concrete results of her campaign. 


He participated, as the material in Recre- 
ation indicates, in a variety of activities but 
he related these experiences one to another 
so that they served the primary objective of 
“ fostering life.” Those enterprises to which 
he gave his time and effort had a way of 
moving forward cito, tuto, et jucunde— 
above all jucunde. 


The Night Shift 


Evelyn M. Levitt 


HERE have been so many articles written on 
the various causes of family disorganization 
that the mention of another cause will surely 

not be a surprise to any one who has attempted to 
compile or study (with a view to correcting) those 
already listed. In viewing the deleterious effect of 
the so-called “night shift,” it is well to be aware 
that this is a problem which is increasing rather 
than decreasing. There are already large numbers 
of men working from 5:00 P.M. to midnight, 


and midnight to 7:00 or 8:00 in the morning. 
This is being abetted by the union demands for 
shorter hours and “time-and-a-half” for over- 
time. If a thirty or forty hour week is eventually 
fixed by law, there will be even more industries 
working another shift in the evening and early 
morning hours. It is therefore worth analyzing, 
at this time, what such hours do to the employee, 
as well as what happens to the various complicated 
relationships within the family group. 
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A railroad man, earning about $125 a month on 
the midnight to eight o'clock shift, gives us his 
story. Previous interviews had been devoted to 
discussions of budgeting and the best distribution 
of payments on bills to stave off threatened gar- 
nishments. This time it took a different tone: 

“You'll be surprised to hear the latest news—I 
left my wife and I’m going to get a divorce when 
I get these debts out of the way. She took the 
girl but, so long as Mary sees my side too, I don't 
care. It couldn’t go on any longer like it was. 
Even my wife’s brother was telling me last night 
that I should have done it long ago, but I stayed 
for Mary’s sake. Now she is old enough to see 
what’s going on and I decidéd it would be best for 
all of us if I pulled out. There aren’t many people 
who stick it out sixteen years and then bust up. 
We wouldn’t have either if things kept on like 
they used to be—the trouble only started three 
years ago when I got back on these night hours. 

“It wasn’t the money—because I never did make 
much, yet somehow we had enough to get along on. 
Our friends had kids and not much money either. 
I was satisfied and I think she was too. Then 
times got worse and we got on relief but it 
wasn’t as bad as you’d think. We didn’t run up 
many bills and we got through that year a little 
wobbly but still okay. 

“Then I got back with the railroad on that 
midnight to 8:00 shift and that was where the 
rub came. We had to begin all over and I guess 
we just weren’t up to it. First, I thought I 
wouldn’t be able to stand it because I couldn't 
sleep in the daytime. From 9:00 to 12:00 was 
okay, but I never could sleep in the afternoon so, 
when it got evening, I had to rest again for a 
couple of hours. I tried not doing it when we 
had invitations or friends dropped in on us but 
every time I stayed out all evening, I slept on the 
job and caught Hell. I tried sending my wife and 
Mary to shows but we couldn’t afford that and 
she didn’t want to go all the time anyway. I 
missed going out, too; it seems I was tired most 
of the time for I was crabbier than I should have 
been, I know. Then she started going out without 
me or having people in for the evening and this 
led to arguments. I didn’t think it was right for a 
married woman to go out alone and if people came 
. the house they made so much noise I couldn't 
sleep. 

“When we talked about it at first, she said it 
was just to pass the time, that by evening she was 
tired of being in the house all day and needed 
some entertainment and that it didn’t mean a 
thing. I think she really thought so, too, and, 
though we had a few extra scraps, we got along 
all right until she found herself a boy friend. 
From this point on, there wasn’t any consideration 
or co-operation—sort of every man for himself. 
Then there was the money end—she started run- 
ning up bills for food and drinks I never saw; 
for clothes to dress up in and things for the 
house that we never could afford. There hasn’t 
been just one guy, there were three in three years 
and all but the last were married. She didn’t care 
if we stayed together or not, she isn’t young or 
pretty and she hasn’t any expectations of marrying 
again. 

“We didn’t even fight in the end; it had got 
past that stage before I ever came to your office. 
I didn’t have any friends to start running around 
with so I either stayed home or bowled a game or 
two or took in a show of an afternoon. I didn’t 
have the money to hang around the joints—though 
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I may come to that yet. I took a furnished room 
alone where I can cook my meals and sleep any 
hours I want to. I'll get out of debt at last for 
she has gotten herself a housework job and I only 
pay $25 a month for Mary. I can save when I 
am alone, too, but you know, just like I told my 
brother-in-law, when he was patting me on 
back for going, I really haven’t got one God-damn 
thing besides my job!” 


And then take the 5:00 P.M. to midnight shift: 


This time the mother of three small boys hap- 
pens to be the client. A few weeks ago her 
husband gave up his position as night janitor and 
he is now re-employed on the usual day hours. 

“First, when he quit his job, I was sick with 
worry about the children and how we'd manage; 
but now he’s got that other place, you can't 
imagine how tickled we are. It isn’t that it’s such 
a wonderful job—he gets paid by the hour and is 
supposed to work seven days a week, but it actu- 
ally is Heaven compared to that night one. 

“TI don’t know how we ever stood those six 
years, but believe me it was existing and not 
living. I used to envy every woman whose husband 
went away in the morning and came back at night. 
You can’t imagine the crazy meal hours we kept— 
somebody seemed to be eating all the time. The 
only meal we'd eat together would be dinner 
when we'd eat at 4:00 in the afternoon so he 
could sit with us, and then the evening started 
at 4:30. By the time I had the kids in bed it 
seemed like I had been up half the night, and by 
8:00 it seemed like midnight. I’d generally turn 
in myself for want of something better to do. 
About every other weekend we'd see our folks— 
one Sunday his, and one mine—and we never got 
a chance to make friends together. Two of my 
old girl friends used to come in now and then, 
but otherwise we never saw anyone. Sometimes 
in the afternoon we played cards or took walks 
but most of the time he just sat and I kept busy 
in the house. Then when I started not feeling 
well, he started going to that beer joint—not that 
he actually got drunk but we just couldn’t afford it. 

“Tt wasn’t only me that found it hard, with him 
on those hours—it was awful for the kids too 
when the weather was bad. All morning they had 
to stay in the kitchen and keep still so he could 
sleep. It’s only the last year that I’ve got one in 
school, and you try and keep three boys from 
yelling. You used to wonder why I was ailing 
and complaining so much. I suppose it was just 
because I was so fed up with everything and I 
couldn’t kick about his work when there were so 
many not doing anything. That doctor who said 
what I had was a nervous heart wasn’t as dumb 
as I thought he was then, because it sure is 
better lately. And the house—he used to say it 
was always a mess; you couldn’t clean up the 
front part of the flat till he got up, and then it 
was lunch time, and after that the kids were going 
to bed. By the time they got up, there was dinner 
to get and then he was off and oh, I suppose it 
was just part of my feeling rotten, but I sort of 
lost interest in the whole business. Now every- 
thing seems to go smooth and nice all day. I can 
run the house just like my mother used to do and 
even if we don’t do anything evenings, its pretty 
nice to feel you can if you want to. You know, 
I think that fight he had with his boss was an 
act of Providence; we never could have stuck out 
another six years like those first six together.” 
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In these two interviews we can gather what 
happens to those less secure, less sturdy individuals 
when subjected to so complete an upset of the 
daily routine. These are, moreover, people who 
can and did function quite satisfactorily under 
normal conditions. Considering the many problems 
faced in the average marriage today, it is not 
surprising to find that utter confusion and dis- 
illusion is the result when the usual difficulties are 
multiplied by ten. Examples of adjusted parents 
or neighbors are of little help in this situation, 


which is so totally different and requires g 
philosophy and system all its own. Among these 
people who have learned from childhood to “do 
as the Joneses do,” conforming has become an 
integral part of their make-up. The mores of the 
group frown on anyone who is “ different” and 
we cannot expect them to change readily. Per- 
sonally, I see no solution to the problem—further 
study, though, may reveal assets in a set-up 
which, on the surface, appears to offer so many 
difficulties. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Retation oF Function To Process IN 

Socta, Cas—E Work, The Journal of Social 

Work Process, Vol. I, No. 1: This well- 
bound, handsomely printed volume contains nine 
papers written by some of the faculty and students 
of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work and 
deals with questions at the vital center of case 
work. The writers consider problems of furction 
as they arise in connection with public relief 
giving, therapy under private and _ institutional 
auspices, family case work, child placement, home- 
finding and adoption, work with adolescents, and 
medical social work. The studious reader will find 
in the material here presented an impetus to under- 
take for himself a searching re-evaluation and 
analysis of current thinking and practice in case 
work. The case worker who is not already 
familiar with the work previously done by the 
group represented in the Journal may find his 
process of orientation simplified if he reads the 
last six papers in the volume before the earlier 
papers. (Centaur Book Shop, 204 S. Juniper St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., or THe Fammy, $2.00.) 


HE Soctat Component InN MeEpicat CARE: 

Janet Thornton, in Collaboration with Mar- 

jorie Strauss Knauth. 411 pp., 1937. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, or THE 
Fai y, $3.00. 


The admonition that medicine must treat not the 
disease only but also the man is given practical 
and convincing depth of meaning in a careful read- 
ing of this extraordinary volume. Physiology has 
long since given scientific evidence of the effects 
of emotional stress on body functions. Social 
workers have long recognized sickness as a major 
cause and complication of social distress. Here 
for the first time, we believe, physicians and social 
workers, assuming an area of common interest, 
have so integrated their thinking and so thought- 
fully presented their evidence that we have finally 


at hand the convincing truth that only by skilful 
integration of services—medical and social—can 
the individual patient be understood and adequately 
served. 

This volume is a report and discussion of an 
analytical case study by physicians and medical 
social workers of one hundred patients who were 
cared for in the wards of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York. The purpose of this joint 
study was “to discover and describe the social 
disorders” of these patients and to determine 
whether their reactions to these disorders were 
detrimental to their health. Consideration was to 
be given to the responsibility of the physician 
concerning such adverse social factors as exist and 
the value of social service as an adjunct of organ- 
ized medical care. 

Through the methods of case study, familiar to 
medical social case workers, data were secured 
concerning each patient, his circumstances, and his 
way of life. Given the careful medical data on 
each case, especial consideration was given by 
medical social workers to recording the adequacy 
of the patient’s physical protection, his efforts ex- 
pended to secure subsistence, an estimate of the 
responsibilities and fears involved, his habits and 
attitudes, and the satisfactions that life brought 
to him. 

In two vivid chapters seventeen cases are pre- 
sented with skilful discrimination to demonstrate 
acute, recurrent, and chronic disease, with the dis- 
cussion of the significant social factors involved in 
study and treatment. To the average reader these 
chapters may be the chief interest of the book. 
To the thoughtful professional social worker there 
is deeper significance in the chapters following, 
with their stimulating discussion of adverse fac- 
tors affecting subsistence and satisfactions. The 
careful analysis of the elements that constitute 
subsistence and satisfactions and the discussion of 
the inter-relationships of these elements in each 
case present evidence of the growth of profes- 
sional case work method. Miss Thornton’s dis- 
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tinctions between disease and disability, between 


restless idleness and restorative rest, are instances 


of her penetration under the surface of our 
habitual thinking. 

Abstracts of the one hundred cases, followed by 
a full social record, are given in the appendix. 

All in all this volume gives ample evidence of 
the need for adequate education of medical stu- 
dents in appreciation of the factors involved in 
each patient’s social situation and his personality, 
and for a better understanding by all students of 
social work of the medical condition of clients. 
Then we may hope for the kind of joint thinking 
and acting in service to sick clients we find 
exemplified here. 

Ipa M. Cannon 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 


AMILY Care or MENTAL Patients: Horatio 
M. Pollock. 247 pp., 1936. State Hospitals 
Press, Utica, N. Y., or THe Famaity, $2.50. 


That the material offered in this book presents 
a universal problem meriting general interest is 
not indicated in the title. Foster home care is 
generally accepted in the fields of child welfare 
and care of the aged and is rapidly replacing in- 
stitutional care, but in the United States little 
attention has been paid to this means of caring 
for mental patients, even by those specializing in 
work with psychotics and mental defectives. 

While Dr. Pollock’s volume deserves to become 
the handbook of the psychiatrist and social worker 
in institutions for mental patients, it appeals for 
consideration in a broad program of public wel- 
fare. There is much food for thought for the 
community social worker who considers her task 
finished when the patient is safely within institu- 
tion walls. There is interest for the humanitarian 
concerned with progressive therapy. There is no 
less than dynamite for the citizen who pays the 
bills for ever-expanding institutional care. 

For the skeptic who doubts the efficacy of foster 
home care for mental patients, Dr. Pollock has 
compiled carefully garnered data on existing proj- 
ects: up-to-date information on results in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania; a chapter on the world famous colony at 
Gheel, Belgium; reports of extensive work in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Hungary; and 
a criticism of the system in Scotland. It is grati- 
fying to see the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of these projects fairly discussed. 

Dr. Pollock and those who have contributed 
chapters to this book describe foster home care as 
supplementing the work of mental hospitals. The 
institution proper remains the center for active 
therapy and for study and observation. Carefully 
selected foster homes, under close supervision, pro- 
vide for suitable chronic patients natural surround- 
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ings and normal interests in contrast to the stulti- 
fying influence of routine existence in institutions. 
For patients that present favorable prognoses, the 
foster home is used in a planned treatment program. 
Case material is cited to illustrate therapeutic ad- 
vantages. Reports of the numbers of patients 
cared for recommend the plan as a means of 
obviating continued institutional expansion. 

This book does not omit practical details such 
as actual costs, financing, management, policies in 
selecting foster homes, and organization of treat- 
ment programs. It is written in simple, non- 
technical language and contains an _ excellent 


bibliography. FLorENCE WorTHINGTON 


Chicago State Hospital 


EALTHY Growrne: A Study of the Influ- 
ence of Health Education in the Growth and 
Development of School Children: Martha 

Crumpton Hardy and Carolyn H. Hoefer. 360 
pp., 1936. University of Chicago Press or THE 
Fairy, $3.50. 


This study was an outgrowth of the interest of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Fund in demonstrating 
the value of health education as an integral part 
of the school program. It represents twelve years 
of research in method, content, and ultimate goals 
of such a program. The specific problems were 
to determine the extent to which participation in a 
broad health-education program during childhood 
tends to influence the rate of growth and develop- 
ment, the effectiveness of present methods of 
health education, and the importance of positive 
health as a factor in the course of growth during 
the last twelve years of the developmental period— 
eight to twenty years of age. 

The method was carefully worked out. Two 
years were devoted to preliminary preparation 
before any of the study proper was undertaken. 
Three groups of children were selected; those who 
participated in the full program, those who par- 
ticipated in the full program except the specific 
instruction to the child, and those children who 
were allowed to have contact at one time or 
another with many parts of the program. Meas- 
urements were made annually during the years of 
middle and late childhood, a limited inventory 
made at the high school level, and complete meas- 
urements again taken at the early maturity level. 
The three groups were compared as to physical 
growth, motor development, mental development, 
and educational achievement. 

The results warrant careful study. Briefly, they 
indicate that even occasional classroom instruction 
in positive health is more effective than the rest of 
the program alone. In general, the children hav- 
ing the broadest contact with the program showed 
the greatest improvement. The children in the 
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experimental group showed larger annual increases 
in body size than did the children in the control 
groups, as well as superior muscle development, 
better food habits, more regularity in relation to 
sleep, superior athletic ability, a striking superi- 
ority in posture, and an improvement in the num- 
ber of remedial defects. In regard to mental de- 
velopment, the findings were not so conclusive. As 
measured by educational tests, there seemed to be 
more rapid growth in memory, rapidity of associ- 
ation, general ability, and speed of learning non- 
verbal problems but, as measured by school 
records, there was no such improvement. In 
regard to social adjustment and play, there was a 
decided indication that the control group loaded 
itself down less with music lessons for absorption 
of play hours, and attended fewer movies. The 
histories taken in later childhood seemed to indi- 
cate that very healthy individuals seemed to be 
larger, brighter, and better adjusted than the less 
healthy, even when the socio-economic conditions 
in the home were similar. The conclusions drawn 
from these later examinations are that the healthy 
child seems to be able to meet his day-by-day prob- 
lems more efficiently than a less robust child and 
that the stressing of preventive health measures in 
late childhood and early adolescence is a vital 
factor in terms of healthy growth, regardless of 
the socio-economic level of the home. 

Aside from the factual material obtained, this 
study is a real contribution to social research. Its 
method is thorough; its conclusions modest. It 
might well be used as a textbook in methods of 
social investigation. 

Lee RaBINOWITZ STEINER 
New York, N. Y. 


NEMPLOYMENT anp Its TREATMENT IN 

THE Unitep States: Dorothy C. Kahn. 

105 pp., 1937. American Association of 
Social Workers, New York, or THe Famuy, 
$1.00. 


Submitted by Dorothy C. Kahn to the Third 
International Conference of Social Work in 
London, July, 1936, this volume is no ordinary 
“report.” On the contrary, it is an illuminating 
as well as an informative “description of the 
measures adopted to relieve unemployment in this 
country.” Because of its professional significance 
and its value as a contribution to the literature of 
the depression period, the American Association of 
Social Workers has published this little volume in 
handy and readable form. 

Miss Kahn does not undertake a critical analysis 
of the American relief program. She seeks rather 
to present a summary of the general problem of 
unemployment and the specific measures adopted 


in the United States to meet the needs of those 
out of work. She has projected this discussion 
against the background of the economic condition 
of the country both prior to and after the break in 
the fall of 1929. She has included the speciat 
programs under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the work program, special related 
programs for relief and recovery, and concludes 
with a discussion of the Social Security Act. Sey- 
eral charts and tables elucidate the text. 

The challenge in what Miss Kahn has to say is 
contained in Chapter I, entitled “ Unemployment 
and the Community.” If we are always to have a 
substantial surplus of labor and, therefore, an un- 
employment problem of considerable proportions, 
does it becume necessary for the community to 
adopt a different attitude toward work as a pre- 
requisite for maintenance? Miss Kahn suggests 
that it may be necessary to adopt “a clear philoso- 
phy which first removes the organic connection 
between work and maintenance, and second, as- 
sumes that communities have a responsibility which 
precedes every other governmental obligation, to 
maintain with a decent standard of living all of 
their members, irrespective of whether those mem- 
bers are able to engage in gainful work.” In brief, 
the suggestion is to insure maintenance by the 
state of all who desire to be maintained without 
work. Labor of all kinds becomes a matter of 
free choice and not compulsion even for those who 
are capable of working and for whom jobs are 
available. 

The financial resources of the state are depend- 
ent upon the creation of wealth by its people, since 
the state income is largely derived from individuals 
through various forms of taxes. A high standard 
of living calls for the highest possible rate of pro- 
duction of useful goods and these goods can only 
be produced by labor of hand and brain. If labor 
is a matter of choice, how can we be assured that 
enough people will voluntarily work to produce 
the wealth necessary to sustain not only them- 
selves but also those who choose artistic, cultural, 
or other non-gainful pursuits? 

Taking relief when work is not available should 
carry no stigma and the community has come a 
long way in recognizing that fact, although there 
is still evident upon occasions a punitive attitude. 
The remedy would seem to be further education of 
the public toward adequate treatment for the un- 
employed, with the development of supplemental 
recreation and retraining programs, rather than 
to seek a change of attitude on the far-reaching 
basis suggested by Miss Kahn, especially when the 
sought-for cure may be infinitely worse than the 
disease. 


Witt1Am Hopson 


Commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, 
City of New York 
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HEY Swart Nor Want: Maxine Davis. 
418 pp., 1937. Macmillan Co., New York, 
or THE Famtiry, $2.50. 


A journalist set out to survey unemployment 
relief in the United States, England, and Sweden, 
hoping thereby “to clarify and to define the prob- 
lem, estimate its scope, and perhaps discover the 
essence of a formula for its treatment.” The 
formula appears in the final chapter, effectively 
titled “Look, Learn, and Blueprint,’ and the 
author’s first conclusion is, let us have no more 
social work in the administration of relief. I am 
not sure but that many of us would agree, if social 
work in relief administration is what Miss Davis 
thinks it is. Her accusation that “our nation 
became one vast case history” sums up her argu- 
ment and the premises on which her argument is 
based: social workers attempted to modify the ills 
of every unemployed individual who came to them; 
they forced upon the clients unwanted services; 
they pried, they dictated, and, sometimes, “with 
the best of intentions, they persecuted.” One won- 
ders to what extent the fault for such mistaken 
concepts can be laid on our own doorstep. 

Miss Davis writes with a vivid, staccato style 
and packs into only ten pages a brisk panorama 
of what went on from 1932 to 1936. She follows 
an applicant for relief from the time of his first 
decision to apply for relief, to the close; she pre- 
sents the unemployed man with real sympathy; she 
knows—and knows how to say—what long idleness 
does to him. She shows remarkable astuteness 
in laying her finger on the effect which the fre- 
quent “changes of mind, new ideas, twitches of 
economy” had upon relief administrations and 
clients alike. She believes in boondoggling in pub- 
lic works for relief, but not in the Works Progress 
Administration. 

So then the author goes abroad to see if the 
answers can be found to the mistakes we are mak- 
ing at home. The very things Miss Davis de- 
plores in the administration of relief in the United 
States are avoided in England and Sweden, and 
therefore the results there are to be greatly com- 
mended and used as a pattern by this country. In 
both the countries she visited, it is the planfulness, 
the permanence, the efficiency, and above all the 
impersonality of the insurance schemes and the 
employment exchanges which give her the contrast 
she is seeking—and therefore the answer. In 
short, she comes to the conclusion that the em- 
ployment exchange “is the cornerstone of suc- 
cessful administration,” that the assistances should 
be administered through it, that unemployment 
insurance is indispensable, that a planned system 
of relief work is a component part of the whole. 

With the first two recommendations, there is no 
disagreement although she perhaps expects too 
much from the employment exchanges. But she 
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falls into several pitfalls and inconsistencies when 
she elaborates upon the method and philosophy of 
the work relief system. Having earlier in the 
book taken up the cudgels for the unemployed 
man’s desire to work, by pointing out the fallacy 
of the old English poor law idea of work as a 
deterrent to applicants to charity, she later is con- 
vinced that the swift return to private employment 
in Sweden is due to the fact that the Swedish 
system of work relief is a harsh one, with low 
wages and hard conditions of work. 

If for no other reason, the book has merit be- 
cause it so aptly diagnoses the public mind, a thing 
that social workers have not been able to do very 
effectively for themselves. She is indignant at a 
society affluent with plenty and callous to the 
needs of the unemployed and one closes the book 
wishing that so facile a pen could be turned to 
interpretation of the way in which respect for 
human beings expresses itself in social work. 


Anita Faatz 
Maryland Board of State Aid and Charities 


NE Year or WPA IN PENNSYLVANIA: 

1935-1936. Edward N. Jones, State Ad- 

ministrator, Works Progress Administration 
for Pennsylvania. 139 pp., June 30, 1936. 


This account of the Pennsylvania WPA’s first 
year is no mere recital of the number of men put 
to work, the number of projects initiated, and the 
amounts of money spent. It is more. There is 
a discussion of the nature and purpose of the 
Works Program, the method of putting people to 
work, and the various types of projects under- 
taken. It must be conceded that the Administra- 
tion has used considerable ingenuity in developing 
some unique projects to utilize the particular 
skills of certain classes of workers (such as 
beauticians who were employed to give hair waves, 
shampoos, manicures, and hair trims to patients in 
a state hospital, in an effort to alleviate the 
patients’ mental depression). 

The immensity of its job is revealed in the Ad- 
ministration’s claim that in nine months it became 
the employer of more workers than the United 
States Steel Company, and employed nearly twice 
as many workers as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

Happily, this document discusses a wider range 
of problems than many types of reports and sales 
bulletins issued by State WPAs, and presents cer- 
tain side-lights that enable the reader to evaluate 
the program more honestly. At several points 
there is frank presentation of administrative diffi- 
culties, the chief of which appears to be the diffi- 
culty of developing sufficient appropriate projects 
because of sponsors’ “apathy,” or their “ imagined 
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political grievances,” or “ordinary inertia.” The 
report offers some insight, too, into the methods 
used to meet difficult situations like the reduction 
of unemployment quotas. 

One may find here as good a description of the 
general nature, purpose, organization, and prob- 
lems of the Works Program as can be found in 
equal compass anywhere, and the broad outlines 
of the program are not obscured by their applica- 
tion to the State of Pennsylvania, nor by the sev- 
eral statements which thoughtful readers will want 
to challenge. For example, there is this statement: 
“In the Works Program the Federal government 
assumes responsibility during the emergency for 
practically all of the relief cases in which there is 
a member who is employable.” Similarly, one 
might question whether it is really “logical” to 
divide Federal and State responsibilities for relief 
on the basis of the so-called employability of 
clients. 

Donatp S. Howarp 
Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


HE ExpioraTion oF THE INNER Worlp: 
Anton T. Boisen. 322 pp., 1936. Willett, Clark 
and Co., Chicago, or Tue Famiry. $3.50. 


The parts of this remarkable book of most in- 
terest to social workers will probably be the refer- 
ence to causes of delinquency and to the person- 
ality difficulties of so-called normal people rather 
than the main subject—which is an analysis of a 
certain type of psychosis. In his occasional dis- 
cussion of delinquency the author agrees with 
Healy and Bronner in New Light on Delinquency, 
and also with the valuable but less well-known 
work by Oskar Pfister, Love in Children and Its 
Aberrations. It is interesting to have this addi- 
tional emphasis on inner conflict as a cause for 
anti-social behavior just now when environmental 
conditions are being pointed to so forcefully. Ma- 
terial conditions aggravate inner states, make a 
constructive solution much more difficult to reach, 
but dynamic purpose and loyalty on a high level 
can and have overcome the worst possible material 
environment. ; 

Boisen quotes from Healy, Myerson, Alexander, 
and others but, while agreeing with most of what 
they say, makes his independent contribution to the 
subject, or rather, his own particular interpreta- 
tion. Boisen quotes Myerson as saying that never 
have delinquents “built up in their lives substan- 
tial purposes which will weather the vagrant urges 
of the present moment.” Lack of emotional or- 
ganization is characteristic of the persistent and 
undisturbed delinquent. Boisen’s own special con- 


tribution lies in his emphasis on character and the 
development of higher loyalties; his belief that 
therapy and social case work must take more 
account of these. In this his likeness to Pfister ig 
marked. His two chapters, “ The battleground of 
character,” and “The problem of right and 
wrong,” are full of his own insights and deductions 
from his peculiar experiences. “No solution,” he 
says, “ which does not involve progressive sociali- 
zation and unification on a basis conceived as uni- 
versal and abiding can ever be permanently satis- 
factory. It is not sufficient to be free from inner 
conflict. . . . The ultimate test is the biological 
test—the test of survival—stated, however, not in 
terms of the individual but of society as a whole 
and the more abundant life which ought to be 
achieved.” 

And following out this insistence on character 
as evidenced by social functioning, the author 
objects to the frequent dicta of mental hygien- 
ists—whether doctors, teachers, or social workers— 
that a child must be encouraged to become freed 
from parents or other repressive forces in order 
to become an autonomous personality; and that the 
rebellious and unconforming child is for that rea- 
son the promising child—“ that the growing indi- 
vidual in order to reach maturity must free him- 
self from parental domination,” and that that is 
enough. There is only one safe way in which such 
freedom may be achieved and that is by growing 
“into a more comprehensive understanding and 
obedience to a higher loyalty.” Such higher 
loyalty is dependent on the lesser loyalties and in 
that way early psychological environment is of the 
greatest importance. So, instead of lauding rebel- 
lion, emphasis must be put on “obedience to a 
higher authority” and to the synthesis of all the 
best that has already existed in a child’s life. The 
higher authority may well be a grouping of the 
best in experience, especially all that has had social 
value. 

E.eanor Hope JoHNSON 


TUDIEN Gser AvurtorirAT UND FAMILIE: 
Forschungsberichte aus dem Institut fir 
Sozialforschung. 947 pp., 1936. Librairie 

Felix Alcan, Paris, 100 francs. 


The Institute of Social Research, in its study of 
the continuous inter-relationships between various 
spheres of culture, has realized the importance of 
authority in molding social relations. In the com 
cept of authority the family has played a major 
role, historically and psychologically. 

Although this 1000-page volume contains much 
valuable theoretical and historical material on the 
development of the authoritarian principles behind 
current European political movements, the empifi- 
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cal studies related more closely to the problems of 


the family are confessedly not well integrated or. 


particularly well adapted to American interests. 


GEOFFREY May 
Soctal Security Board 


Errata 


We are sorry that in Grace Marcus’ article on 
Some Implications for Case Work of Rank’s 
Psychology, page 273, last line in the first column, 
a typographical error made it read “than its dis- 
tinctive pattern”; it should read “ patter.” 

Also, in the review of Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands, page 288, “dullimore and 
bauger” should read “dulcimore and banger”; 
“the keen impassioned beauty” should read “ the 
keen unpassioned beauty.” 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN OLD AGE 


deals with the social, psychological, medical, 
and economic factors involved in the care of 
the aged: 


®@ what in our own culture and parent-child 
relationships influences our attitude 
toward the aged? 


® why they slow up—physically and men- 
tally—what changes are normal with 
the onset of old age? 

® what their fears are; why they need to 
feel useful and active in spite of dimin- 
ishing strength? 

® what illnesses are most likely to come to 
old people, what symptoms to watch 
for, whether they must be treated in an 
institution or can be cared for at home? 

Its six papers, by Flora Fox, Dr. A. 

Kardiner, Gladys Fisher, Dr. Karl M. Bow- 

man, Dr. Frederic D. Zeman, and Dr. Alfred 

E. Cohn, are authoritative in this field. 


52 pages 10 copies, $3.00 40c each 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 
130 E. 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announces 
The publication of the first issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF SocraL Work Process 
sponsored by the Faculty of the School 


Volume 1 November, 1937 Number 1 


THE RELATION OF FUNCTION 
TO PROCESS IN SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 


Contributors 
Virginia P. Robinson Jessie Taft 
Almena Dawley Else Jockel 
Helen Baum Irene Liggett 
Mary N. Taylor Dorothy Hankins 
Doris Mode Affleck Dorothea Gilbert 


Distributors: CENTAUR Book SHOP 
204 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


150 pp. (Approz.) Boards 
$2.00 per Copy Postpaid 














CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Offers a two-year graduate professional 
course leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SOCIAL 
WORK 


also a pre-professional program leading 
to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 





Graduate professional study includes courses 
in Public Welfare. Field Work in 
Public Agencies is also available. 





For information, address 
MRS. MARY CLARKE BURNETT 
Heap, DEPARTMENT OF SocraAL Work 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


FORTIETH SUMMER SESSION 
1898-1938 


A SUMMER QUARTER, divided into 
two six week Terms, offers an oppor- 
tunity for graduate study and a review of 
developments in the technique and viewpoint 
of modern social work. 


Sennans, in the areas of case work, group 
work, public welfare and labor, will be 
offered during the first two weeks of August 
and will be open to a selected group of 
experienced social workers. 


Fou DETAILS of the Summer Quarter cur- 
riculum will be available at an early date, 
and may be obtained from the Registrar. 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York, New York 











SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 
supervisors 


July 6 to August 31, 1938 
Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 


Psychiatry—Dr. Leroy M. A. Maeder 


Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. 
Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work 
who have had three years’ experience as case 
workers in approved agencies. 


Tuition, room and board, $200 
For further information write to 


THe Drrector CoLttece Hatt 8 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 





A Catholic Graduate 


School offering profes- 
sional training to a select 


group of men and women. 
Conducted exclusively on 
a full-time basis. 

Address 

THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street - - Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


} Plan A The course ae to the Master’s degree 


consists of three summer sessions at 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the 

summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum 
mer sessions and one winter session of supef- 
vised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. A special course 
in case work is offered by Miss Beatrice H. 
Wajdyk. Limited to thirty-five. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Published Quarterly 75c a copy; $2.00 a year 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 














